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AN EPISODE IN CANON LAW. 


Tue paper! from which this article is condensed was mainly 
designed as a protest against the not infrequent habit of treating 
the ideals of an age apart from its practice. This, like most 
historical obliquities, is not characteristic of one party only. 
The man who is interested in nothing but ‘“‘ facts” forgets some- 
times that religious, social and political ideals are among the 
most real and insistent facts in history, which must be frankly 
faced, even if they are finally to be explained away. On the 
other hand, the temptation to regard nothing but ideals springs 
not only from apologetic considerations, but also from an economic 
nexus from which even the most disinterested historians are 
seldom free. A theory can often be learned in five minutes, and 
stated in half-a-dozen lines; whereas it might take us years of 
research to explore the corresponding practice, and even more 
trouble to present it in its due perspective, without undue 
exaggeration on either side. Therefore to stress those statements 
of theory which we can so easily ‘pick up, and to neglect those 
thousand modifications which might suggest themselves if we 
looked oftener at our subject from different angles, is a distortion 
of truth the more mischievous precisely because it is so natural 
and almost inevitable. The worst deceptions are those which 
are conventionally ignored because most people are tempted to 
ignore them. 

Theory and Practice, after all, are Faith and Works; and we 
all know the lamentable results of attempting to separate those 
two logically separable elements, at any time or in any place. 
But in the Middle Ages, especially, there were gulfs everywhere 
between theory and practice more startling even than the gulfs 
which are found to-day. Theory came more directly from the 


1 Read at the Annual Meeting of the Association, at Cambridge, January, 
1921. 
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Bible than now; while practice was among men whose not 
remote ancestors had run wild in the forests of Central Europe 
or scoured the seas as buccaneers. The system which finally 
broke down at the Reformation was a class-dictatorship as 
absolute in theory, and sometimes almost as absolute in practice, 
as that of Bolshevist Moscow; a class-dictatorship which many 
of the early Reformers so far recognised that they strove to sub- 
stitute for it a similar class-dictatorship of their own. These 
medieval class-dictators held certain economic theories; how 
did those theories work? This, I contend, is the main, though 
not the only question—the question of practical success. In 
so far as the medieval church succeeded, it lies upon the champion 
of modern society to prove that modern circumstances are not 
such as to promise a repetition of that success. In so far as they 
failed, it lies upon the champion of medieval society to show that 
this failure sprang from circumstances more or less peculiar to 
those times or places. 

The one essential distinction between medieval and ancient 
thought is in the Christian conviction that man has a soul to 
save; therefore, that the one end of all theory and practice in 
this world is to arrive at salvation in the next, and to help others 
to that salvation. Gibbon, from one point of view, rightly pil- 
lories Tertullian’s boast that the Christian artisan will give a 
confident answer to questions which had beaten the heathen 
philosophers; but he misses another very important point. 
It was a real advance for the world that these thousands of 
ignorant folk should be stirred to think seriously at all; the 
first step towards any truth is to take a real interest in the 
problem. This conviction of the overwhelming importance of 
a choice between eternal salvation and eternal damnation did 
very deeply colour the medieval theories of industry and com- 
merce. Roman imperial law had treated bargaining as a matter 
of competition : sell as dear and buy as cheaply as you can; all 
is fair, short of actual cheating. Medieval church law (and state 
law as influenced by it) acted not so much on the principle 
‘* Each look after himself,’ as upon ‘‘ Each look after his neigh- 
bour’’; ‘‘ do unto others as ye would they should do unto you.” 
At first, this was taken in a very extreme sense; Sir William 
Ashley quotes very strong sayings from Tertullian, Jerome, and 
St. Augustine : St. Augustine even pleads, ‘‘ Business is in itself 
an evil, for it turns men from seeking true rest, which is God.” 

Even more interesting, perhaps, is the passage attributed to 
St. Chrysostom, which I think Sir William does not quote, and 
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which was incorporated in Canon Law by Gratian (Decretum, 
Par. I. dist. 88, cap. 11): ‘‘ Whosoever buyeth a thing, not 
that he may sell it whole and unchanged, but that it may be a 
material for fashioning something, he is no merchant. But the 
man who buyeth it in order that he may gain by selling it again 
unchanged and as he bought it, that man is of the buyers and 
sellers who are cast forth from God’s temple.” In other words, 
you may buy raw material for your work; but to buy the finished 
article for trade is sinful, and only one degree worse than usury. 
This, after all, follows logically from St. Paul; if no Christian 
may go to law with his fellow-Christian, then there can be no 
extensive trade between Christian and Christian. But the 
Church gradually receded from this impossible position; pro- 
hibition gave way to regulation, and there grew up the theory of 
the just price: i.e. a price which enables the seller just to keep 
up that household which his state of life, whatever it may be, 
on the average requires. Anything beyond that, is sinful 
superfluity ; and any trade which brings a man more than that 
is unlawful trade. That was the ideal of the whole later Middle 
Ages; an ideal, it may be freely confessed, which we did wrong 
ever to lose sight of altogether. To divorce political economy 
from ethics is as unscientific as the divorce between any other 
two sciences. But medieval practice fell far short of this ideal. 
While the gild system aimed at enforcing the just price, it brought 
other injustices in its train; gild morality, at the best, was that 
of loving your friend within the gild and hating your enemy 
outside it. And corresponding attempts to regulate wages (as 
we know from the Statute of Labourers) were similarly two- 
edged. On this point there is an extraordinary misstatement in 
Dr. G. O’Brien’s Essay on Medieval Economic Teaching (p. 122). 
He writes: “In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there is 
little to be found [in the theorists] bearing on the subject [of 
the fair price]... . The reason for this paucity of authority 
upon a subject of so much importance is that . . . the proper 
remuneration of labour was so universally recognised as a duty, 
and so satisfactorily enforced, that it seems to have been taken 
for granted, and therefore passed over, by the writers of the 
period.” It would be difficult to find a plainer instance of the 
danger of studying theory alone (for this Dr. O’Brien frankly 
confesses in his preface) and of deducing from this one-sided 
evidence all sorts of wider inferences as to actual practice. Let 
me go on to illustrate this by a concrete case, which seems 
specially illuminating for all sides of medieval life. Fortunately, 
a2 
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the legal and moral issue involved is very simple, which not only 
means that we who are neither legists nor casuists can follow it 
clearly, but also gives far more significance to the almost in- 
credible official uncertainties on this very plain and simple issue, 
as I hope you will see from the facts when they come before you. 

To lend, expecting anything beyond your principal, is sinful; 
that is the plain foundation of medieval church law, adopted 
more or less willingly, more or less sincerely, by the state. But, 
obviously, to be paid for your labour in making capital fructify 
is legitimate; that labour deserves the same reward as any other 
labour. An active partnership is therefore justified; A and B 
put certain moneys into a concern at which they work together; 
no casuist, so far as I know, denied the justice of dividing the 
profits in proportion to the capital (caeteris paribus), any more 
than they denied a proportional reward for the labour. Active 
partnership, therefore, is moral, but how about a sleeping partner ? 
The commonest and most obvious case was that of a shipman’s 
venture. You lend him £100 to trade with on his next voyage, 
and he engages to give you a proportionate share in his profits 
minus a commission for his actual labour, wear and tear of ship, 
ete. Is this fair partnership, or is it simply covert usury? Later 
medieval doctrine was definite enough on this point; a clear and 
logical distinction was drawn. If this £100 is subject to the same 
risks as all the shipman’s own money, ship, etc., so that you may 
find that you have not only received no profits, but that you 
have lost all or part of your capital, that is no usury, but fair 
partnership. Hf, however, you stipulate on repayment of your 
capital in any case, then you are a usurer. In that case, you 
are taking a breed from barren money; in the other case, your 
risk is equivalent to labour, and you may justly charge for it. 
The apostles and the early fathers would doubtless have dis- 
allowed the distinction, or would only have allowed it as a 
distinction between bad and less bad. But, if the Christian was 
to conform to the world at all, if any modus vivendi was to be 
found between trade and Christianity, few theories could be 
clearer or more logical than this. Yet so obscure was this 
question, in spite of its simplicity in theory and its insistency in 
practice for at least 150 years, that apparently even the Popes of 
the mid-thirteenth century had not made up their minds on the 
subject; and certainly the distinguished saint had not who did 
most for canon law in that generation. From the mere point 
of view of literary history, this is one of the most illuminating 
medieval stories that I know; and its full significance seems to 
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be missed not only by Ashley and Lea, but by Neumann, although 
he has devoted a long note to the subject. 

After Gratian’s Decretum in 1142, the next step in the 
formation of Canon Law was the so-called Decretales Gregorit, 
a collection of papal pronouncements drawn up by St. Raymund 
of Pefiaforte, between 1230 and 1234, by command of Gregory IX, 
himself a distinguished canonist. In this collection, the case 
is specifically dealt with; a decision of Gregory’s own is quoted 
as defining the exact law. This is called the decretal Naviganti 
(all decretals are thus called after their first word or words) ; 
and it runs as follows (Decret. Greg. L. V., tit. xx. c. 19) :-— 

“The man who lends a certain sum of money to another 
who is undertaking a sea-voyage or about to visit a fair, on 
the terms that [or, for the reason that, eo quod] he takes the risk 
upon himself, and is to receive anything beyond his bare capital— 
that man is to be adjudged a usurer. He also who [another case 
is quoted] is not on that account to be held as a usurer.” 

This is entirely in harmony with earlier traditions. Here, 
for instance, is a quotation from the old English treatise on 
Vices and Virtues, compiled about a.p. 1200 for the instruction 
of the reading laity and the lower clergy (E.E.T.S., 1888, p. 78). 
The author is commenting on Ps. xiv. 5 (Vulg.): “‘ He that putteth 
not out his money to usury’; and he writes :— 

“Some lend [their money] to their fellow-Christian for half- 
gain, who travels with it by land and by water in great danger 
of life and soul, and with great toil, and they themselves sit at 
home and have no trouble for it, except in their thoughts and 
speeches. Clerics and laymen see and hear this; but through 
the evil custom it seems to them’ no misdeed, but those are 
esteemed wise and crafty men. . . . Therefore is [a man] now 
esteemed a fool, except he gets much property; and those who 
get much property by your great property, them ye justify and 
say that they be worthy men and good men.” 

So far, then, it is plain enough: the Pope decides in 1230 
as sound moralists were deciding a generation earlier, and as 
we may find their earlier predecessors deciding even more 
emphatically. How we are to reconcile this with the fact that, 
for a long time now, there had been trading ventures on a great 
scale from the Mediterranean ports and a few others, and on a 
middling scale from other ports, is a different question. The 
Pope condemns it as unchristian, and this is what mere legal 
precedent would lead us to expect. But, if we look more closely 
at the wording of his decrees, we find startling difficulties. 
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First, we should expect in logic not eo quod at all, but etsi, 
“even though.” Secondly, if we are to take eo quod in its most 
natural sense, the phrase certainly conflicts with wsurarius est 
censendus. A man may conceivably be a usurer in spite of his 
accepting the risk of losing his capital; he cannot possibly be 
condemned by reason that he takes that risk. And, thirdly, most 
remarkable of all, the concluding sentence of the next case, 
“he also... is not a usurer,” conflicts flatly with the con- 
clusion of the first case, “he is a usurer.”” Yet Neumann, 
who discusses the passage at length,! is apparently unable to 
quote a single manuscript which would relieve us of our double 
difficulty, doctrinal and grammatical, by reading “‘ usurarius non 
est censendus ’’—‘“‘if the man actually risks his money, then he 
is not usurious.”” Inspite of that, Neumann contends that non est 
must be the true reading. It would be difficult, I think, to find 
any palaeological precedent for such a claim as this. Next to 
the Bible, the Corpus Juris Canonici, of which the Decretales 
Gregorit form part, was the standard book of the later Middle 
Ages. Archbishop Arundel, in 1408, decreed for the province of 
Canterbury—and Lyndwood, whose book became authoritative 
for both provinces, repeated in 1430, although the Council 
of Constance had given him every chance of deciding otherwise 
if he had wished it—that the man who disputes or falsely inter- 
prets a Papal decree or decretal is ipso facto a heretic.2 This 
being so, is it credible that the text itself should have become 
so corrupt—if not in the lifetime of the actual Pope who pub- 
lished the decree, at least in the lifetime of the saint who at 
that Pope’s command embodied the decree in Canon Law—is 
it credible that it should have become so corrupt as to read 
in so many words, This is usury (and therefore mortal sin), 
where the Pope had really decreed with equal brevity and 
distinctness, This is not usury? And, even if that were credible, 
must we still further suppose that none of the numerous com- 
mentators, men of great legal learning, noticed this nonsense; 
that no succeeding Pope had his attention drawn to this case 
in which the Church had recorded a categorical yes by mistake 
for a categorical no—for there again Arundel assures us that the 
voice of a decretal is the voice of the Church? Can we believe 
that the Church has so pronounced in a case of literally daily 
occurrence, and that no ecclesiastic of rank sees the blunder, 
no lawyer sees it, no interested yet pious trader begs to be 


+ Geach, d, Wuchera in Deutschland (Halle, 1865), pp. 17-18. 
* Ed, Oxon, 1679, p. 207. 
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assured that what he is doing as part of his daily business is 
approved by the Church as legitimate partnership, and not 
condemned as mortal sin? That, of the tens of thousands of 
clergy whose duty it was to excommunicate all usurers solemnly 
from their pulpits, with bell, book and candle, twice or thrice 
a year, not one enquired whether he was mistakenly consigning to 
hell some most respected member of his congregation? Are we 
to suppose that this substitution of plain black for plain white, 
through a single scribal error, went on uninterruptedly for three 
centuries, until Scaccia at last suggested a simultaneous solution 
of the moral and the grammatical difficulty by assuming that 
Gregory had really written non est, where all the MSS. make 
him say plain est? It seems too great a demand upon our 
credulity, even when we are reminded that these three centuries 
were mainly medieval centuries. Yet I must confess that, after 
many heart-searchings, even before meeting with Neumann’s 
argument, I had come, on purely grammatical grounds, to the 
conclusion that something very like this had occurred; and the 
study of other medieval authorities whom Neumann does not 
cite has only strengthened my conviction. It seems an instance 
of those truths which are stranger than fiction. 

Raymund of Pefiaforte, after compiling this book of Decretals 
for Gregory, wrote a treatise dealing compendiously with all 
the main questions of Canon Law; a treatise which had special 
vogue among the Dominicans, of which order he was Minister 
General, and which was reprinted at Paris as a useful guide for 
confessors at least as late as 1720, perhaps later still. In this 
(Bk. II. tit. vii. c. 5, p. 210) he puts the question more plainly. 
“ A man lends a certain sum of money to another about to take 
a sea-journey and to go to a fair, on the terms that he shall 
receive something beyond the bare capital in consideration of 
the fact that he takes the risk upon himself; that is, if the other 
bring back safely the money or the goods bought therewith; 
otherwise he [the merchant] shall not be bound to him [the 
lender] even for the capital sum.’”’ Then, giving a similar case, 
in which also the lender takes the same risk, Raymund writes : 
“Is he, in this and similar cases, committing usury? To this, 
some men answer, no’’—and he gives their argument, which is 
very perilous and illogical. ‘‘ But others,’ he proceeds, ‘ have 
decided on the other side, and more truly, that this transaction 
is usurious.”” These “ others’’ base their arguments for yes on 
the same text of Gregory the Great which the first-mentioned 
lawyers try to pervert into a no, ‘“ Moreover,’ concludes 
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Raymund, “ the transaction seems to be carried on in fraudulent 
evasion of the prohibition of usury—in fraudem usurarum—and 
judgment has been given in our own day in the decretal Navi- 
ganti ’’—i.e. that same decretal of Gregory IX which Raymund 
himself had embodied in Canon Law. 

This is remarkable enough ; the Pope has categorically decided ; 
his decision has almost a Biblical authority; yet “ others” 
think otherwise; and even Raymund, the papal secretary, 
thinks the question worth discussing. Moreover, the great 
encyclopedist of the Middle Ages, Vincent of Beauvais, was 
Raymund’s contemporary and a fellow-Dominican. Writing, 
at most, only a few years later, he simply quotes from the Summa 
Raymundi (acknowledging his _ ect obligation, and adding a 
quotation from the decretal Naviganti, in which, however, eo 
quod now appears as pro eo quod).1 And he adds a marginal 
summary: “ A lender who receives anything beyond his principal 
on account of the risk which he accepts seems to commit. usury.”’ 
He too, therefore, treats the Papal decree as disputable, though 
he agrees with Raymund in deciding for it. But a third of 
these Dominican contemporaries, and the greatest of all, decides 
quite clearly in the other direction. Aquinas deals fully with 
the question in his Summa Theologica (24 2ae, Q. 78, art. 2). 
He concludes: ‘“‘ He who commits his money to a merchant or 
an artificer by way of partnership doth not transfer the ownership 
[dominium] of the money to him, but it remaineth his own; so 
that the merchant tradeth therewith, or the artisan worketh there- 
with, at the lender’s peril; therefore the lender can lawfully 
demand his share in the accruing gain as in a thing which is his 
own.” Dr. O’Brien comments truly on this (p. 207): “This 
dictum of Aquinas was the foundation of all later teaching 
on partnership.” It is perfectly true that, on this point, he 
laid down a principle which became classical and was scarcely, 
if at all, questioned by the great canonists. But this only 
deepens the mystery : the question is now decided for all Catholic 
history; it is the classical Catholic doctrine of to-day; yet it is 
in flat contradiction to the decretal of one of the greatest 
medieval Popes, solemnly embodied in Canon Law. 

If the explanation which I shall now hazard seems to demand 
a strong effort of imagination, may I plead that the facts them- 
selves are sufficiently startling, and that scarcely any explanation 
can so tax our faith as Neumann’s, which I believe to be the 
accredited theory among modern Catholics ? 

1 Spec. Doct. lib. x. c. 108 (ed 1624, col. 96). 
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When Gregory IX set himself to decide that case, all pre- 
cedent, I think, was in one direction. I am not aware that any 
responsible authority had justified in theory this taking of a 
share for profits which the borrower had earned by labour and 
risk, but the lender by his risk only. It is true, very respectable 
practice could be pleaded in its justification; but that is a very 
different thing. In 1206 Innocent III, in a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Genoa, expressly advised that in certain cases a dowry 
“should be committed to some merchant,” so that an income 
might be derived “‘ by means of honest gain”’ (Ashley, p. 419). 
Dr. O’Brien, forgetting his promise to deal only with theory, quotes 
this piece of practice in order to prove that “ the legitimacy of 
the profits of the commendator [the sleeping partner who shares 
the risk] never seems to have caused the slightest difficulty to the 
canonists’’ (p. 207). We have seen that it caused the greatest 
possible difficulty ; and, in any case, this process of arguing from 
a bare fact to theory is even more dangerous than Dr. O’Brien’s 
usual practice of arguing from theory to fact. One of the worst 
abuses of the Middle Ages was the favouring of Jews by great 
lords who, directly or indirectly, reaped great gain from the 
usury practised by these outcasts. Plain moralists knew per- 
fectly well that this was mortally sinful; sometimes they even 
pointed out that the Pope himself could not give a dispensation 
for a practice so essentially sinful;! yet it was notorious that 
Popes and prelates were among the chief protectors of these 
Jews. It is idle, therefore, to quote Papal practice in proof that 
the commendator had been justified in theory; certainly, when 
Gregory IX was legislating, the general weight of canonical 
authority was against this; and‘as yet, I believe, no evidence 
has been brought for a single exceptional favourable decision of 
this kind. Yet the question of practice was terribly urgent. 

It was not only that such a Pope as Innocent III had thus 
admitted the commenda : but this had become a common practice 
in all busy trading centres since a.p. 1000 at least.2 It must 
have seemed absurd to condemn all these respectable merchants 
to hell, and, at least by implication, even Innocent III and his 
protégés. Therefore the original decree ran non est usura: so 
far Neumann is right. But, on the other hand, this hitherto 
unprecedented decision would be almost as shocking to a large 
number of moralists as it would be for the present Pope to 


1 E. g. Summa Angelica, s.v. Usura, ij. § 14. The author was Vicar-General 
of the Franciscan Observantines about A.p. 1480. 
* Ashley, Book II., ch. vi. (ed. 1914, p. 412). 
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legitimise the re-marriage of divorced persons. The author of 
Vices and Virtues shows plainly what good traditional Churchmen 
of the better class would have felt about such a Papal concession 
to the growing power of money. The Pope, at the last moment, 
hesitated, struck out the non, but omitted to alter the context. 
Raymund, the witness of his hesitations, could not omit from his 
collection a decretal of such immense topical importance, but 
permitted himself to treat the question to some extent as open. 
Others were encouraged to do the same; St. Thomas Aquinas, 
with his supreme good sense, was encouraged even to decide 
against the decretal, in the interests of philosophic moderation and 
of a modus vivendi with the great and growing merchant classes. 
His solution became classical; the decretal Naviganti was just 
put away, with other similar skeletons, in a cupboard; and only 
the inconvenient inquisitiveness of the Renascence mind fetched 
it out again. That is what I venture to suggest. 
G. G. CouLton. 





fSOCIAL PROBLEMS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY .! 


On the first day of this meeting we studied diplomacy ;? on the 
second day medieval doctrine; to-day we deal with the bearing 
of economic history on social life. As an economic historian I 
am no Machiavelli, nor yet an angelic doctor, but simply a disciple 
of the founder of Political Economy, that great eighteenth- 
century thinker, Adam Smith, who joined to a keen common 
sense a catholic sympathy, a great political imagination, and a 
real historical perspective. 

To whom then is our message addressed? To the primary 
school, the secondary school, the continuation school, the Workers’ 
Educational Association, the public school, or the universities ? 
On this matter there has been an excess of controversy. I 
have lectured on this subject to economists who knew some 
economics and no history, to historians who knew some 
history and no economics, to naval officers who knew neither, 
to agricultural students fresh from the plough, and to work- 
ing-class audiences up and down the country; and it seems 
to me that the problem is no more difficult than that which 
faced the army during the war, and which the army so success- 
fully solved. At the G.H.Q. Machine-Gun School students 
were just as varied—Machine-Gun N.C.O.’s, Machine-Gun Officers, 
Infantry Officers, restive Battalion Commanders, and really 
clever Staff Officers. The courses had, indeed, to be modified 
to suit the audience; but the underlying bond, which pro- 
duced a remarkable measure of success, was the motto of the 
Musketry School of Hythe: “‘ Teach your class so that they may 
in turn become teachers of others.”” Such an attitude results in 
economy of effort and a missionary spirit; and what worked in 
the army in the teaching of musketry and machine-gunnery will 
work in peace time in the teaching of social and economic history. 

But of course there must be adaptation, and the scheme which 
I outline has been framed as the result of ten years’ experience in 
lecturing to first-year men reading for our economics tripos; 


* Delivered at the Annual Meoting of the Historical Association at Cambridge 
on Saturday, January 8, 1921, * Seo Hisrory, vi, 11 22. 
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and I bring it forward, not for imitation, but simply to show what 
we at the university are beginning to do, and thereby to suggest 
how liaison between school and university may be improved. 

The old training in mathematics and classics above all other 
things produced exactness of scholarship; and this is one reason 
why I begin with a sketch of public finance. For the last two 
centuries there have been five pre-eminent figuresin British finance: 
Sir Robert Walpole, a model for the study of finance in peace 
time; William Pitt, a model for the study of finance in war time; 
William Huskisson, who presided over the period of reconstruction 
with a matchless knowledge of the wants of merchants and 
shippers; Sir Robert Peel, condemned for what was his greatest 
achievement, the great betrayal of 1846, and finally Mr. Gladstone. 
We may condemn Gladstone’s foreign policy, but his finance we 
must admire, if only for the fact that he was the last (and 
perhaps the first) chancellor who knew from beginning to end 
every detail of his own budgets. Three advantages accrue from 
dealing first with public finance :— 

(1) We link economic with general political history. 

(2) We survey the century in chronological order. 

(3) We introduce the students in the most appropriate fashion 
to the elements of political economy. Many schoolmasters say 
to us : “‘ Why do you not write a political economy for schools ?”’ 
My belief is that political economy is a bad subject for schools, 
and that in a survey of public finance a suitable point will be 
found for introducing theoretical considerations—the essence of 
banking, the value of money, andsoon. Naturally the teacher 
will want to read ahead of his pupils, and the historian who is 
beginning to explain, shall we say, the finance of Peel would do 
well to equip himself with a little banking theory by studying 
such a text-book as Mr. Hartley Withers’ Meaning of Money. 

We are all of us anxious nowadays, in our presentation of 
history, to bring out personality; and one of the reasons why 
good biographies of eighteenth. and nineteenth-century statesmen 
are so rare is that the biographer must understand finance. 

Granted that finance makes a call on our scholarship, is it not 
insufferably dull? It may be, and yet there are humorous 
incidents even in finance. Such are to be found, for example, 
in the study of the relation between opinion and taxation, to 
which we are necessarily brought by our study of Pitt’s great 
“engine of taxation,’ the income-tax. The Englishman is 
proverbially long-suffering—if only you give him time to adjust 
the burden to his shoulders. Not so the Irishman. At the time 
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of Pitt’s income-tax (1798-1816), an Irishman in England wrote 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 

“Take notice. I have cut the throats of all my horses. 
I have shot all my dogs. I have burnt all my carriages. I have 
dismissed all my servants except my wife, and therefore I con- 
ceive I cannot be liable to any assessment whatsoever.” 

Or again, in illustration of Mr. Gladstone’s deadly memory, we 
read in Sydney Buxton’s memoir (Mr. Gladstone : A Study) :— 

** Someone repeated to Mr. Gladstone a story of a very deaf 
old lady who had lately been overheard vehemently protesting 
to the Custom House officials at Dover her innocence of any 
contraband articles, the while a musical box was plaintively 
performing ‘Home, Sweet Home’ beneath the flounces of her 
dress. Mr. Gladstone heard the story out with compressed lips 
and flashing eyes. ‘And this occurred, you say, last year? 
It is impossible, monstrously impossible. I myself abolished the 
duty on musical boxes in the year 1860.’ ” 

I turn now to the second part of my subject, the growth of 
British industry in its widest sense; and this part I find lends 
itself less readily to chronological treatment. If one takes it by 
subjects, the division to which one is more or less forced is three- 
fold :— 


(a) Agriculture. 
(b) Transport, roads, railways, canals, shipping. 
(c) Industry, including banking. 


Agriculture naturally comes first, because in agriculture first 
occurred those changes in scale and method of production which 
we term the Industrial Revolution; and no better introduction 
can be found than the Enclosure Movement. In this connection I 
would suggest Mr. and Mrs. Hamond’s book, T'he Village Labourer, 
would make an admirable subject for group study.! It is intensely 
vivid, it presents a series of problems, and it is, if I may say so, 
sufficiently biased to challenge criticism. Let me suggest one line 
of criticism. 

They argue that in 1688 England was in the main a country 
of commons and common fields, and that in the eighteenth 
century landlords and capitalist farmers fell upon the ancient 
village economy and smashed it. But this would seem to under- 
estimate the amounts of enclosure that had gone on in previous 


1 In the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, one speaker 
stated that such a study had been conductéd by a local branch of the Historica] 
Association. 
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centuries by private agreement and chancery decree. If we 
take it county by county on the map of England, we have to 
note: (1) that some districts, such as Cornwall, never had the 
open-field system; (2) that some districts, originally forest or 
waste, notably the Fens district, passed, upon reclamation, 
straight into private ownership; (3) that the counties round 
London, or which supplied the London markets, were already 
enclosed in 1700, as also the major part of the manufacturing 
south-west; (4) that the same held true of Cheshire, with its 
dairy farms, Shropshire, with its grassland for stock-raising, 
Herefordshire and Gloucestershire, with their orchards; (5) that, 
in fact, in 1700 there were only two great unenclosed areas, namely, 
the high grasslands of Cumberland, Westmorland and there- 
abouts—the enclosure of which in the eighteenth century had 
little social significance—and secondly, the really important 
area, the East Midland belt, running roughly from Yorkshire 
North to Wiltshire South, and from Norfolk East to Berkshire 
West. This was the corn-raising ground of England; and vitally 
important as it was, it was by no means the whole of England. 
From enclosures we proceed to the pioneers of scientific 
agriculture : Tull, Townshend, Bakewell, and Coke of Holkham ; 
we see their work generalised during the golden age of English 
agriculture, 1837-1875. Many thought that the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 1846 would ruin British agriculture, but Cobden 
prophesied that it would not; and Cobden was right—for a time. 
For in the ’fifties supplies from Russia were curtailed by the 
Crimean War; in the ’sixties, the United States was prostrated 
by civil war. In the ’seventies, however, with the building of 
railways across the prairies, and the construction first of iron 
and then of steel ships, the costs of transport were greatly lessened, 
and the deluge descended. Other nations of Europe shut it out 
by tariff walls, and therefore it descended with concentrated 
energy on Great Britain, increasing indeed the real value of wages, 
but at the same time dealing British agriculture a blow from 
which it was only recovering at the outbreak of the recent war. 
Transport falls into four main divisions: roads (with post, 
telegraph and telephones as subheadings); canals, including the 
great Manchester ship canal, which has transformed Manchester 
into an ocean port; railways (with newspapers); shipping, 
coastal and foreign—not omitting that ubiquitous empire-builder, 
the tramp. ‘The roads are a romance of the eighteenth century. 
Jt is difficult to rouse much enthusiasm over canals. But a 
study of the Potteries in the eighteenth century, or of the career 
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of Josiah Wedgwood, brings home the way in which inland 
manufacture was throttled by bad communication, until it got 
an outlet to the sea—in this case via the Mersey. Railways to 
Englishmen, and above all to English boys, are a topic of absorb- 
ing interest; and the angles from which they may be studied are 
many. 

First, there are the technical problems which the engineers 
had to master one by one. 

Secondly, there is the geographical side: how the railway 
map was laid out ; how the London and North-Western Railway 
was built up by an amalgamation of the Grand Junction Railway 
from South Lancashire to Birmingham, and of the London and 
Birmingham Railway with its terminus at Euston ; how the trunk 
line of the Midland Railway ran originally from north-east to 
south-west—Derby to Bristol—until, finding itself squeezed by 
rivals on either side, it built a line for itself from Manchester 
Central to St. Pancras, and so on. , 

Thirdly, there is the aspect of railway policy, which exhibits in 
illuminating fashion the attitude of parliament to monopolies. 

Fourthly, and finally, there is the more general aspect of the 
influence of railways on social life. We can learn something 
from the pages of our early Bradshaws, much from the novels of 
Surtees and Dickens; and what we learn is not without its 
humorous side. On the 29th of July, 1845, the Eastern Counties 
railways from Bishop’s Stortford to Norwich, by way of Cambridge, 
was opened; and, according to Cooper’s Annals, “ the Directors 
of the Eastern Counties and Norfolk Companies entertained 
nearly 500 gentlemen with a sumptuous dinner at Cambridge. 
Shortly afterwards Cambridge was threatened with Sunday 
excursions; whereupon, if University tradition be correct, the 
then Vice-Chancellor addressed to the Directors of the Eastern 
Counties Railway the following letter :— 

“The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge presents 
his compliments to the Directors of the Eastern Counties Railway, 


1 The first number of Bradshaw appeared in 1839, and the directions con- 
tained in early issues are often curious. Thus, passengers leaving Euston are 
warned against standing up as they pass through the tunnel, or jumping out if 
things seem to be going wrong; passengers are advised to choose seats as near 
the middle of the train as possible, in case the boiler should explode; while 
“ gentlemen riding in their own carriages " are notified that they will be charged 
& second-class fare. The last practice is said to have been terminated by the 
following incident. The Marquis of Zetland, disdaining a common compartment, 
insisted on mounting the family coach on a waggon at the tail of the train; but 
during his luxurious progress through a tunnel the hangings took fire, and when 
the train emerged at the other end the occupants were rescued from the blasing 
coach in a state of suffocation. 
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and begs to inform them that he has learnt with regret that it 
is the intention of the Directors of the Eastern Counties Railway 
to run excursion trains to Cambridge on the Lord’s Day, with 
the object of attracting foreigners and other undesirable characters 
to the University of Cambridge on that sacred day. 

‘“* The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge wishes to 
point out to the Directors of the Eastern Counties Railway that 
such a proceeding would be as displeasing to Almighty God as it 
is to the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge.” 

The third division, Industry, enables us to return, more 
or less, to chronological treatment, if we adopt the follow- 
ing order. The Woollen Industry, our ancient staple industry, 
supplies us with our start. Here, in the brilliant pages of 
Mr. Herbert Heaton (The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted 
Industries), we can see how by 1800 this industry had been 
transformed in scale, atmosphere and mercantile organisation, 
without any serious encroachments by the factory or the steam- 
engine. Next comes the Cotton Industry, the classical example 
of an industrial transformation by machinery, using first human, 
then water, and finally steam power. And when, by 1830, the 
most striking technical landmarks have been passed, we can go 
on to study that most important and yet most elusive aspect of 
the industrial revolution—the introduction of the machine tool 
and standardised processes. Very often the big cotton-spinners 
had to make their own machinery before they could spin by 
power. The strength of Lancashire to-day resides not merely 
in the fineness of its yarns, but in the textile machinery which 
it makes for domestic use and for export. 

Then follows the age of Steel, introduced by the great figures of 
Bessemer and Siemens, continuing the earlier discoveries of the 
Darbys and Cort, and continued by chemists such as Sidney 
Gilchrist Thomas, who contributed as much to the economic 
production of the German Empire (for his process made the 
phosphoric ores of Alsace-Lorraine serviceable) as did Bismarck 
himself. Finally, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
we return to the starting-point of England’s greatness in 
Elizabeth’s days—her expansion overseas. We come again to 
an age of vast expansion in overseas trade, in the development of 
the tropics, in Kolonial-macht and new national rivalries. For 
us a8 Englishmen this last chapter has a peculiar significance. 
The influence of the New World on the Old means more than new 
competition or new markets. It embraces the growth of an 
Imperial Policy which rests on securer foundations than the old 
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colonial preferences which were buried beneath the exigencies of 
mid-Victorian England. 

In this brief survey I have left out one big side : the influence 
of economic change on social conditions; and I have done so for 
two reasons. First, because I have dealt with the subject in 
published form (Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century); 
secondly, because I fancy we are sometimes in danger of neglecting 
the hardier aspects of finance and technique in favour of one which 
is more fascinating and more directly human. But I must not 
close without remembering that we are not all professional teachers 
and regular students. There is a great and growing scope for local 
history, to which we may look for help from the new branches of 
this association which are being founded almost week by week. 
We can get more than archeology and church history out of our 
local records. In second-hand bookshops, in the files of the 
provincial Press, and, above all, in the memory of men still living, 
we can find much precious knowledge, which we must harvest 
before it is lost. I have lately had the pleasure of reading a 
narrative of the miners of Northumberland and Durham by a 
Cambridge student. It is a thrilling story. It throws fresh 
light on a very impersonal chapter of history—the growth of 
collective bargaining from the occasional Arbitration through 
the Sliding Scale to the Wages Board. It also shows us in 
miniature the clash which occurs when one type of life is forcibly 
thrust upon another. For on several occasions in the middle of 
the century blacklegs were imported into Northumberland and 
Durham to break the strike. The men of Northumberland sent 
the Welshmen back with bruised heads within a few weeks. But 
the Cornish tin-miners were hardier men and came to Durham, 
where the population was more heterogeneous and local feeling 
less intense. Yet even here it was long before the two civilisations 
blended. The Northern miners despised the dark-haired 
foreigners, who wore duck jackets and trousers instead of shorts 
and pit-flannels, and demeaned themselves by helping their 
wives (‘‘ little better than gypsies, with their gold ear-rings and 
sallow skins ’’) in the house-work. Nor till their children grew up 
and intermarried did the feud die down. Till then there had to 
be in the village two chapels, two inns, two schools and two 
co-operative stores. . 

But here I must conclude. The field is wide, the harvest is 
abundant : who will help to reap it ? 

©, R. Fay. 


No. 22.—vou. vi. H 





THE DOMINIONS AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS.! 


“ THE only possibility of a continuance of the British Empire,” 
declared Lord Milner on July 9, 1919, “is on a basis of absolute 
out-and-out equal partnership between the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions. . . . But, undoubtedly, the working out of it 
in practice without bringing about the severance of relations 
between us and the Dominions will be one of the most complicated 
tasks which statesmanship has ever had to face.” These words, 
used by one of the most competent of living authorities, who 
held at the time the responsible office of Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, indicate the problem we have to discuss to-night. 
No especial significance, I imagine, attaches to the fact that 
this discussion takes place on Empire Day. It can only be an 
accident that Empire Day falls this year on the day of the week 
on which the Institute usually meets; and I am not certain 
whether we are most in the mood to celebrate, to discuss, or to 
dissect the British Empire, and whether a pessimist here or there, 
bewildered by Dominion claims to this, that, and the other 
symbol and power of international authority, may not feel 
inclined to talk about the disjecta membra of an imperial corpse. 
Be that as it may, and whatever may be our diagnosis of the 
body of the Empire, we may perhaps agree that its soul goes 
marching on. 

There is, indeed, a more fundamental agreement on this 
imperial question than appears on the surface or than con- 
troversialists will allow; and we may assume the truth of three 
propositions : (1) Each Dominion either claims, or will claim in 
time, a complete national status, and its claim is, or will be, 
admitted; (2) each Dominion is entitled to a greater and more 
regular voice in the control of British foreign policy than it 
possesses to-day; (3) no Dominion means or desires by these 
claims to weaken the spiritual affinity of the Empire, to diminish 


* This paper was read before the British Institute of International Affairs 
on Empire Day, May 24, 1921. It is, however, a rule of the Institute that “ as 
such, it shall not express any opinion on any aspect of International Affairs ” ; 
and the opinions expressed herein are therefore purely individual. 
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its members, or to impair the common citizenship which every 
individual in the Empire enjoys or hopes to acquire. If there 
are problems and difficulties in the situation, they arise not 
from any intention on the part of the Canadian or the Australian 
to become less, but from his desire to become more, a citizen of 
the Empire, and to attain to the exercise of political functions 
from which at present he is debarred. And even if there may 
seem to some of us here in Great Britain a tendency in this or in 
that Dominion to exaggerate and magnify the part, it is not, 
we believe, desired to do so at the expense of the whole; but 
rather with the idea that the greater the parts, the greater must 
necessarily grow the whole; and the fuller the citizenship that 
is achieved in the Dominions, and the more complete their 
association in the control of international affairs, the broader 
will be the basis, and the firmer the foundation, for a sane, respon- 
sible, and progressive policy, not merely for the British Empire, 
but for the world at large. 

There is agreement, too, that an anomaly exists, and that it 
cannot last. Bluntly, the anomaly is that British foreign policy, 
which may lead to war, is determined by a ministry responsible 
solely to the Parliament of the United Kingdom, whereas the 
conseqnences of that foreign policy, its cost in blood, and its 
burden of taxation, fall also upon the people of the Dominions, 
who cannot eject or impeach that ministry if it has done wrong, 
and cannot by their votes prevent it from repeating its mis- 
conduct in the future. So far as the people of the Dominions are 
suffering from the War, they are bearing a burden for which they 
were not constitutionally responsible. To that extent they do 
not enjoy responsible government or exercise the political rights 
which now attach to citizenship. It is perfectly true, indeed, 
that no Australian or Canadian is paying a penny of taxation 
that was not imposed upon him by his own Dominion Govern- 
ment; and that no Australian or Canadian fought in the War 
except of his own free will or as the result of legislation passed by 
his own Dominion Parliament. It is also true that the Dominions 
need not have fought or taxed themselves for the War; and it is 
true, in fact though not in law, that they could have declared 
neutrality. But none of these ways of evasion is compatible 
with true responsible government. It is not a constitutional 
argument to say, “ Here is a war for which you did not vote. 
You can keep out if you like, but if you do you may suffer worse 
things, through the defeat of the British Empire, than if you 
comein.” ‘That is duress applied to people who have no voice in 

Hu 2 
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its application, and it resembles an ultimatum rather than a 
method of government. And it is the consciousness of implicit 
threats like this that is bringing, if it has not brought, the Do- 
minions to the conviction that if the Empire is to remain united 
they must share in the control of its foreign affairs. 

That conviction is the culmination of a natural growth in 
political consciousness. We are, all of us, both as individuals 
and as communities, undergoing a process of growth or of decay. 
The child becomes conscious, first physically, then mentally, 
then, perhaps, morally and spiritually. So the community 
becomes conscious, first of physical needs, then of social and 
economic, and then of political; and its political consciousness 
expands step by step. At first it is local, and centres round the 
local inn, the village green, the parish council; then it becomes 
municipal, and we get the politicians of the ward; then it gets 
provincial, and we rise to a county consciousness expressed in 
county families; and in time we reach the nation, the Empire, 
and the world. Colonies enjoyed municipal self-government 
almost from the earliest days of their foundation, but it was 
not until the first half of the nineteenth century that they 
demanded provincial responsible self-government, nor until the 
second that provinces federated into Dominions, and claimed a 
national status. Even then their control was practically limited 
to their domestic affairs. But domestic and foreign affairs could 
not be separated into water-tight compartments, and gradually 
the Dominions claimed an increasing control over their external 
relations, first commercial, and then diplomatic and _ political. 
No national status is, indeed, or can be, complete without an 
international status. ‘‘ Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
but mistress in my own,” was an ideal substantial enough for a 
Victorian age, replete with the domestic virtues, but sadly unsatis- 
fying to a generation of emancipated daughters bent on trips to 
Paris and on unconducted international tours. It is the inter- 
national stage that fascinates our actors, if not our Agents- 
General ; and at the Peace Conference two years ago the pleasure 
which Dominion statesmen took in acting as the spokesmen of 
great Dominions was as nothing compared with the pleasure they 
took in acting as the spokesmen of little nations. 

It is this international status which is the nodal point in the 
constitutional relations of the Dominions at the present moment ; 
and, unless the Imperial consultation—purposely miscalled a 
Cabinet—which is about to open, persistently ignores the great 
issues and resolutely confines itself to details, it will have to 
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consider the problem. That international status is no longer a 
matter of mere aspiration or general principle; it has been 
formally and specifically recognised in practice. Ten years ago, 
at the Imperial Conference of 1911, Mr. Asquith referred to “ the 
authority of the Government of the United Kingdom in such 
grave matters as the conduct of foreign policy, the conclusion of 
treaties, the declaration and maintenance of peace, or the declara- 
tion of war,” and declared that “that authority cannot be 
shared ”; ! and in 1912 the latest authoritative treatise on inter- 
national law laid it down that “colonial states have no inter- 
national position whatever.” ? But in 1919 four Dominions 
(five, if we include India), apart from Great Britain, signed the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany on the advice of Dominion 
delegates appointed by Dominion Governments and responsible 
to Dominion Parliaments, which proceeded severally to ratify that 
treaty on their own authority. Each Dominion was admitted 
to the League of Nations as an independent member, with its own 
vote in the Assembly of the League, and its own voice on the 
multitudinous and momentous international affairs with which 
the League was authorised by the Covenant to deal. 

Even these facts do not exhaust the claims to equality with 
the Mother Country that were put forward on behalf of one or 
more of the Dominions. In recommending the issue of Letters 
Patent to the Canadian Plenipotentiaries, giving them power to 
“sign for and in the name of His Majesty the King, in respect of 
the Dominion of Canada, everything so agreed upon and con- 
cluded ”’ at the Peace Conference, Sir Robert Borden urged that 
“some appropriate step should be taken . . . in order that it 
may formally appear in the records that these Full Powers were 
issued on the responsibility of the Canadian Government.” * So 
far as I can discover, that particular recommendation seems to 
have been evaded; and with all due deference, it appears to me 
a revolutionary suggestion. At any rate, to one who has lectured 
for many years on the constitution or constitutions of the British 
Empire, and has always held that, while responsible self-govern- 
ment was politically the achievement of the Dominions, its grant 
was legally and necessarily an Act of the Imperial Parliament, it 
comes as a shock to find a demand for the formal recognition of 
diplomatic autonomy as the constitutional act, not of the authority 
which had the right to grant, but of that which claimed the 


1 Lionel Curtis, T'he Problem of the Commonwealth, 1915, p. 101. 
? Oppenheim, International Law, 1012, i, § 65, 
® Duncan Hall, T'he British Commonwealth of Nationa, 1020, p. 103, 
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power to take. For if a Dominion Ministry can, by its own 
Order in Council, confer upon itself full powers of making peace, 
there is no limit to its actual or potential independence; and the 
“‘ gold reserve” of imperial sovereignty—as it has been termed 
by a radical advocate of Dominion equality —is converted into 
paper money which proclaims upon its face that it has nothing 
at its back. We already have His Majesty’s Canadian Navy and 
His Majesty’s Australian Navy, and mutterings of a Canadian 
and an Australian Diplomatic Service; and it seems to be merely 
a question of time before every function of the Crown is put into 
a separate Commission for each Dominion of the Empire—with 
the possible exception of New Zealand. 

“In the early Victorian era,” said Mr. Asquith ten years ago, 
“ there were two rough-and-ready solutions for what was regarded, 
with some impatience, by the British statesmen of that day as 
the ‘Colonial problem.’ The one was centralisation. . . . The 
other was disintegration. . . . After seventy years’ experience 
of Imperial evolution, it may be said with confidence that neither 
of these theories commands the faintest support to-day, either 
at home or in any part of our self-governing Empire. . . . Just 
as centralisation was seen to be increasingly absurd, so has 
disintegration been felt to be increasingly impossible.” ? I do 
not suppose that any politician supports a theory of disintegra- 
tion; for while the theorist tries to deal with a thing as a whole, 
the business, or at least the practice, of the politician is to deal 
with a thing piecemeal. But if any one wants to prove that 
there has been no process of disintegration in this distribution 
of the powers of the Crown among the Dominions of the Empire, 
he is setting himself, I will not say an impossible task, but one 
which requires considerable verbal dexterity and intellectual 
ingenuity. I shall try to put the matter in a different light 
presently; but nothing is gained by leaving essential things 
unsaid, and it seems clear that the present trend is towards the 
setting up of as many crowns as there are Dominions in the 
British Empire. They will all, it is true, encircle one brow, and 
there will be but one British sovereign at a time, just as there is 
titularly but one Defender of the Faith in the British Empire. 
But that sovereignty will be as ethereal as that faith, which 
includes, if it does not comprehend, most of the creeds of mankind ; 
and we shall need a political Athanasius to define it. The King, 
we are told by our lawyers, is already a different personality in 


* Duncan Hall, The British Commonwealth of Nations, 1920, p. 231. 
* Lionel Curtis, The Problem of the Commonwealth, 1915, pp. 96-7. 
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his different realms. That is plausible because he is what is 
called a ficta persona, and fictitious personality has proved a 
legal conception of great value. But we must beware of the risks 
of endowing a fictitious personality with fictitious armies and 
with phantom fleets. 

This process of dividing the Crown among the Dominions 
constitutes the case for federation or centralisation; and the 
federalist contends that he has foreseen it all along. The natural, 
inevitable, and admirable growth of the desire in the Dominions 
for an increasingly fuller citizenship, culminating in an equality 
of control over foreign affairs, was bound, he contends, to find 
expression in independence, unless it could find expression in 
union. It was inconceivable that the millions of Britons over- 
seas should permanently acquiesce in their exclusion from that 
seductive part of self-government which consists of a voice in 
the business of other people. If they could not make themselves 
heard in the world through the Imperial Government, they 
would do so through their own; and it was to forestall the latter 
development that in the eighties the movement began for Imperial 
Federation. It took different forms at different times. At first 
the favourite project seems to have been a united or federal 
Imperial Parliament; but as early as 1885 W. E. Forster, the 
first President of the Imperial Federation League, had come to 
the conclusion that “we had better aim at concert amongst 
Governments, rather than at an Imperial Parliament.”! It 
might almost seem, indeed, as if the movement for Confederation 
died in giving birth to the method of Conference. For the 
deputation of 1886 which advocated a Conference to discuss 
federation led to the first Colonial Conference of 1887, from the 
agenda of which federation was the one thing definitely excluded. 

The method of Conferences, on the other hand, grew from 
their birth. From occasional they became regular, from Colonial, 
Imperial ; from a sort of departmental committee, a conclave of 
Prime Ministers; and habit seemed to be developing into an 
institution with a secretariat and an organisation. The War, 
after giving a temporary check, provided a powerful impetus; 
the Imperial Conference became the Imperial War Conference, 
and produced an Imperial War Cabinet. Further, said Mr. 
Lloyd George in 1917, “‘ we hope that the holding of an annual 
Imperial Cabinet to discuss foreign affairs and other aspects of 
Imperial policy will become an accepted convention of the 
British Constitution.” * Thus the gap between imperial consul- 


1 Duncan Hall, p. 06. * Ibid., p. 175, 
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tations was to be cut down from four years to one, and even 
that was to be occupied, if not filled, by Resident Ministers who 
should attend meetings “to be held regularly between the 
plenary sessions.” It was also resolved that “the readjust- 
ment of the constitutional relations of the component parts of 
the Empire . . . should form the subject of a special Imperial 
Conference to be summoned as soon as possible after the cessation 
of hostilities.” ! There was, however, always the doubt whether 
this impulse would not prove as transient as the War itself. None 
of these resolutions has been kept. The Imperial Cabinet did 
not meet in 1920, the Constitutional Conference has not yet been 
summoned, the Resident Ministers have never been appointed ; 
and to pessimistic minds it appeared that the way to Imperial 
perdition was being paved with the good resolutions of Imperial 
conferences. 

Even before this last backsliding a vigorous effort had been 
made to demolish the efficacy of conference as a solution of the 
imperial problem, and to reconstruct the case, not so much for 
federation as for a more radical and logical union in a single 
commonwealth. ‘ The people of the Dominions,” it was written,? 
“can give their parliaments control of the issues of peace and 
war by a stroke of the pen. But that stroke severs them from 
the British Commonwealth, destroys their status as British 
citizens, and establishes irrevocably their independence. The 
only other alternative is to place their foreign affairs in the 
charge of a Parliament responsible to the Commonwealth as a 
whole; and in doing that they must render themselves liable to 
pay the taxes it votes as well as those voted by the parliament of 
their own Dominion.” And an Imperial Convention was pro- 
posed to secure the assent of the peoples of the Dominions to 
this Parliamentary Union for the control of foreign affairs. 

This conception was put upon a practical as well as upon a 
theoretical basis. Occasional consultation and co-operation had, 
it was contended, broken down in practice as a means of effective 
control of foreign affairs. There must be unity of direction in 
imperial policy if there is to remain a United Empire, though this 
unity need not extend to domestic or local matters. The two 
must be separated, the one left to Dominion parliaments, the other 
to a single united Parliament of the Empire; and this United 
Parliament must have authority to tax citizens of the Empire 
everywhere for the expenses of Imperial policy. The theoretical 


* Duncan Hall, p. 176. 
* Curtia, Problem of the Commonwealth, 1915, p. 229. 
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basis was the doctrine that a ‘“‘ Commonwealth, no less than an 
autocracy, is, in the last analysis, despotic in its claims. It 
cannot undertake to ask men whether they choose to enter or 
leave its service, to keep or lose their wealth, their homes, their 
wives, or their children, to live or to die”’;! and the adoption 
of conscription by Great Britain and some of the Dominions 
during the War has been adduced as proof of the contention. 

To this plea the advocate of co-operation demurs on all its 
counts, practical and theoretical; and he contends that directly 
or by implication it involves the repudiation of every principle 
of development to which the Dominions are irrevocably devoted. 
In the proposal to differentiate between Imperial and Dominion 
taxation, and to establish in the Dominions surveyors and col- 
lectors of taxes who shall be responsible, not to their own, but to 
a united Imperial Parliament and Executive, he scents a hark- 
back to a controversy which helped to break up the British 
Empire under George III, and discerns the germ of an expedient 
which has since—under the name of Dyarchy *—been applied to 
India. That, he contends, may be welcome as a sort of half-way 
hut for those who are preparing to scale the peaks of responsible 
self-government, but has few attractions for those who are at 
the top and have no intention of coming down. He has learnt, 
moreover, since this proposal was made, that taxation for im- 
perial purposes may be inadequate without conscription, and that 
if a united government must be able to count on its money, it 
must also be able to count on its men. He points out that no 
one during the war proposed that Canadians or Australians should 
be conscripted by any but a Canadian or an Australian Parlia- 
ment, and that even the conscription of Ireland by an Imperial 
Parliament produced other effects than those which were desired. 
If conscription is the acid test of sovereignty, and sovereignty 
the test of the State, then there are, and must always be, not 
one, but five or six States in the British Empire. Even taxation 
by an Imperial Parliament will seem to the Canadian or 
Australian a sufficient slur upon the Statehood of his Dominion. 
For if an Imperial Parliament can take as much as it wants 
for war or foreign affairs, it can leave as little as it likes for 
domestic reform and the self-development of the Dominions; 
and he sees in such a proposal not so much the solution of the 
imperial problem as the solvent of the Empire. 

Nor is he impressed by the argument that this Imperial 


1 Lionel Curtis, quoted by Duncan Half, p. 21", ; 
* Lionel Curtis, Dyarchy, Oxford, 1020, 
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Parliament will be as much his parliament as any one else’s. For, 
while he will have a vote, his country will be swamped; and it 
is not so much to his individual self that he is attached, as to 
that expanded personality which has found its satisfaction in 
the nationhood of his Dominion. It is Canada that the Canadian, 
and Australia that the Australian wishes to exalt; and he sees 
them only submerged in a united Imperial Parliament. Great 
Britain may be his mother country, but his own is the country that 
is mistress of his heart. That, after all, was the plea, though we 
persistently misunderstand it, of the American colonists. Theirs 
was no case of “ taxation without representation’; representa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament was offered to the colonists and 
scornfully refused, because to them it seemed absorption, and 
they were protesting by anticipation against Treitschke’s doctrine 
that “every State must have the right to merge into one the 
nationalities contained within itself.’ So, too, there is not, and 
never has been, any real demand for Dominion representation in 
the Imperial Parliament; and, among all the various ways and 
means for solving the problems of colonial self-government during 
the nineteenth century, that was never suggested. Yet the logic 
of such a solution was just as forcible then as now. The united 
Imperial Parliament to settle domestic questions would have 
been, if he were represented in it, just as much the Canadian’s 
or the Australian’s Parliament then as would be the proposed 
United Parliament to settle his foreign affairs to-day; and he 
is as much bent upon Dominion control in foreign affairs to- 
day as his grandfather was upon domestic home rule seventy 
years ago. 

Probably, too, he will challenge the theoretical basis of the 
argument and repudiate as Prussian in spirit the despotic claims 
of the State. He will contend that sovereignty which is despotic, 
whether in the first or the last analysis, has historically proved 
the rock on which States have foundered rather than that upon 
which they were built; that the Catholicism of the mediaeval 
world was shattered by what Lord Acton has called ‘‘ the intrud- 
ing imperialism of Rome,” that the Stuarts rent their kingdom in 
twain by a similar divinity, and that George III dismembered his 
Empire by means of the sovereignty of Parliament. No such 
flagrant disruption attended the re- -statement and refinement of 
the dogmas of State-sovereignty by John Austin. But he was 
only a professor, whose fulminations took the innocuous form of 
lectures. Stili, even they were delivered in a college which has 
ever since prided itself on its libertarian and almost schismatic 
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ethos; and they were addressed to a generation which thereupon 
bent most of its energies towards divesting the State of most of 
the practical attributes of sovereignty. 

Passing from his destructive criticism of confederation, the 
advocate of co-operation proceeds to construct his own case. 
Experience, he claims, affords his faith the justification of works. 
The very organisation, evoked for the sake of confederation, has 
developed the rival method of conference and the habit of co- 
operation. But co-operation implies equality and, in the last 
analysis, independence. Independence does not, however, mean 
separation. There is a sense—perhaps there are many senses— 
in which husband and wife may be independent without destroy- 
ing the marriage bond; and the object of Dominion independence 
is not to break away from the Empire, but to discover ampler 
means of self-expression within it. The purpose of the various 
steps in emancipation has been to develop the faculties, activi- 
ties, and powers of the Dominions; and, so far as that has neces- 
sarily meant a restriction of the powers of the United Kingdom, 
it has only restrained that Kingdom from doing for other British 
realms what they would not claim to do for it. If the number of 
things Great Britain can do without the Dominions grows less 
and less, it is only in order that the things she does in partnership 
with them may grow more and more. Liberty is what they 
claim, but a liberty to serve the common ends of a community 
of British nations. They cannot give unless they have the option 
to refuse; and a recognition of this independence is claimed as an 
indispensable preliminary to the fullest measure of co-operation. 
“ The time is therefore ripe,” we are told, “ for a formal, general, 
and authoritative declaration of* constitutional right by the one 
body which can satisfactorily make it, namely, a special con- 
stituent Imperial Conference.” But the declaration is to be one 
of independence, and is to include not merely a treaty-making 
power, “ but also the right of the Dominions to organise their own 
Foreign Offices and diplomatic services, if they should so desire.”’ 1 
So, against the Imperial Conference proposed by the Federalists 
to sanction a union of the Dominions under a single Parliament 
and executive for international affairs, we have an Imperial 
Convention demanded by the co-operators for the purpose of 
formulating independence. 

Some of the consequential details are not, perhaps, so im- 
practicable as they might seem at first sight. It might be 
possible, for instance, to follow up the precedent set at the Peace 

1 Duncan Hall, pp. 236-7. 
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Conference, where the British Empire was represented by a 
composite delegation, consisting of delegates from the Dominions 
and India, as well as from the United Kingdom; and to turn 
every British Embassy from an individual into a college of ambas- 
sadors, the president of which would normally, but not necessarily, 
be the ambassador of the United Kingdom. Sir Maurice Hankey 
has already drawn for us an attractive—it may be a seductive— 
picture of diplomacy by conference. Canada is already repre- 
sented, in diplomatic substance, if not in diplomatic form, at 
Washington ;! Australia is said to be contemplating the appoint- 
ment of a high commissioner in the United States, and South 
Africa, New Zealand, and India might follow suit. Their action, 
to be effective, would have to be concerted, and there would also 
be need for concert before their instructions were sent by their 
various governments. But that, we may take it, is the kind of 
thing that is meant by co-operation; and the concert, if estab- 
lished, would be far more impressive than the present British 
solo. Equality and independence of power do not involve separate 
action; and more may be done by willing co-operation than by 
formal unity. 

Nevertheless, we cannot shut our eyes to the gravity of the 


perils which equality and independence—even within the Empire 
—may encounter. ‘“‘ The Dominions,’ we are told, ‘ must be 
conceded a position of absolute equality with the United Kingdom 
in respect of the concluding of treaties and the making of war 


> 


and of peace,” as well as “ the constitutional right to enter into 
diplomatic relations with foreign powers.” 2 This means, pre- 
sumably, that in the event of a diplomatic dispute, say between 
Australia and Japan, over such a question as Japanese immi- 
gration and the principle of a ‘‘ white Australia,’ Australia 
might insist on conducting her own negotiations, while Great 
Britain stood aloof. It means, that in the event of a war between 
Great Britain and Russia, for instance, Canada, Australia, or 
South Africa might declare its neutrality. Now, equality also 
means that, if a Dominion can declare itself neutral in a quarrel 
between Great Britain and a foreign country, Great Britain can 
equally declare itself neutral in a quarrel between a Dominion 
and a foreign country. But what would be the effect, not merely 
of such a declaration in war, but of the mere possibility of such 
a declaration, upon the negotiations between Australia and 
Japan? The most pertinent criticism that has been made—and 
it has been made from opposite points of view—of our diplomatic 
1 Duncan Hall, pp. 246-7. 2 Ibid., pp. 236-7. 
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action in July 1914, is that war was almost invited by the 
indefinite nature of our liabilities and the uncertainty of our 
action. Do not equality.and independence involve # permanent 
uncertainty of this kind, and would not a satisfactory solution 
of this hypothetical Japanese-Australian diplomatic dispute be 
prejudiced, if neither disputant knew whether Great Britain 
would or would not participate in the war to which Australia 
might be committed by her independent diplomacy ? 

Or, take the even more crucial case of India, whose inter- 
national status was recognised at the Peace Conference as being 
equal to that of the Dominions. Would it be possible for an equal 
and independent India, with its coloured population, to throw in 
its lot with the Commonwealth for the purpose of enforcing the 
principle of a white Australia? And what about the invaluable 
links of the Empire, which do not possess, nor could ever achieve, 
Dominion status: Gibraltar, Aden, Singapore, Hong-Kong and 
other naval bases, without which the command of the sea and 
the successful conduct of naval war would be impossible? Would 
Australia, in the event of a war with Japan, be content to forego 
their use? and to whom, under our imaginary declaration of 
independence, are these small but indispensable joints of the 
Empire to fall? Surely, we shall need not merely a declaration, 
but a definition of independence, and a definition which will make 
it clear that no Dominion, in the event of war, expects to depend 
on itself. Disraeli once described an independent member of 
Parliament as one who could not be depended on; but an 
independent State is one which cannot depend on others. A 
joint-stock enterprise cannot be carried on with success, if under 
the pleas of equality and independence, this or that part of the 
capital can be withdrawn whenever a crisis confronts the concern ; 
and the less we talk about independence or dependence, the better. 
For neither the one nor the other is the vital fact in the situation, 
but the inter-dependence of all the parts of the Empire. United 
we stand, divided we fall. 

So far I have simply sought to present, somewhat crudely 
perhaps, the issue as it appears, not, indeed, in the utterances 
of responsible statesmen, whose caution and circumlocution 
are said to darken counsel, but in the logical cases put forward 
by radical thinkers; and when I began to work on this paper, 
I had no intention of going farther. But there is a con- 
clusion—apart from the fortunate habit of extremes to meet 
in a common end by cancelling out—which is suggested by a 
study of the opposing arguments and by circumstances which 
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have developed since the issue was joined by most of the disput- 
ants. I have no desire to introduce irrelevant matter nor to 
touch the fringe of propaganda. But no one who has paid more 
than the most superficial or partial attention to the subject 
can ignore the fact that the whole problem has been profoundly 
modified, for good or for ill, by the Peace Conference and by the 
establishment of the League of Nations. One historian, to whom 
I mentioned the connexion, somewhat petulantly exclaimed that 
he had known all along that the League of Nations meant the 
disruption of the British Empire. But whatever pessimistic 
views or backward glances we may take in the old country and 
the Old World, we may be sure that the Dominions will not 
lightly be persuaded to regard the first great international instru- 
ment, to which they set their independent hands and seals, as a 
scrap of paper; nor will they willingly close the door through 
which they entered upon their coveted heritage of equality with 
Great Britain in international affairs. Their obligations under 
that covenant were freely undertaken by their responsible 
ministers, and solemnly ratified by their Parliaments, who 
regarded the act as their baptism into the community of nations, 
and almost as a sacramental sign of their achievement of inter- 
national responsibility. 

Under that covenant they have already bound themselves to 
an experiment which, if successful, solves the more crucial difficul- 
ties raised by the claims to equality and independence. Each of 
the Dominions is a member of the League of Nations, and each, 
as such, is bound to defend another member if attacked. There 
is thus no opportunity for neutrality on the part of Great Britain 
or any Dominion if Australia is attacked by Japan, nor on the 
part of any one of the Dominions if the Mother Country is attacked 
by Germany or by Russia; and whenever a diplomatic dispute 
arises likely to lead to a rupture, all are bound to submit it to 
arbitration or to inquiry by the Council of the League. So long 
as the United Kingdom and the Dominions observe the obliga- 
tions into which they have entered, they are guaranteed assistance 
and protection by one another. It is only if the United Kingdom 
or a Dominion violates the Covenant, and commits what the 
League considers an aggression, that the security and the co- 
operation of the Empire will be imperilled. That, indeed, would 
mean disruption. In that case a Dominion might be required, 
not merely to remain neutral, but to take action against the 
Mother Country, or the Mother Country against an aggressive 
Dominion. For the future the British Empire is united only 
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on condition that it exists for self-defence and peaceful self- 
development. 

Now, we have already seen, in discussing the question of con- 
scription, that in so far as the State is despotic, the British 
Empire will have to be not one State, but five or six or more; 
and that, in so far as it is to be one State, it will have to abandon 
those despotic claims upon which the State is supposed to rest. 
And we are forced to precisely the same conclusion by our study 
of the Dominions in their relation to foreign affairs. Only 
dictation will lead to disruption. The conditions of the future 
unity of the British Empire are that it remains the antithesis 
of the Prussia before the War, that it forswears all policies of 
aggression, and that it abandons the despotic hypothesis of the 
State. Whether life is worth living for a State under this self- 
denying ordinance is, no doubt, a question to which different 
answers might have been given in different times or may still 
be given in different countries. But there is only one answer for 
the British Empire now. Against the lugubrious prophecy that 
the League of Nations will break it up, may be set the criticism 
of extreme Nationalists in South Africa that by entering the 
League South Africa had tied herself to the British Empire for 
ever. That was, perhaps, the handsomest compliment ever 
paid by a separatist to the Empire from which he wished to cut 
himself loose; for it assumed that the British Empire would 
never provide by its conduct the cause or occasion which could 
alone, under the Covenant, lead to disruption. 

We therefore reach the conclusion that the unity of the 
British Empire depends, not upon the form of its constitution, 
nor upon its methods of co-operation, but upon the ends for which 
it exists; and, if one might make a suggestion to so august a 
body as a gathering of Prime Ministers, it would be that their 
deliberations on the Dominions and foreign affairs would be 
most fruitful if they were directed towards a settlement of the 
principles of British foreign policy. If, for instance, we want 
Canada to make a more substantial contribution towards imperial 
defence, we must make it perfectly clear that that contribution 
will in no circumstances be used to release our own forces or our 
own resources for imperialistic purposes or to support entangling 
alliances. “If,” said General Smuts in 1917, “ your foreign 
policy is going to rest, not only on the basis of your Cabinet 
here, but finally on the whole of the British Empire, it will have 
to be a simpler and more intelligible policy, which will, I am 
sure, lead in the end to less friction and to the greater safety of 
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the Empire. ... And... you may be sure there will be a 
great deal more publicity and discussion of foreign affairs than 
there has ever been.” ? 

The need for that discussion is the principal reason for the 
existence of the British Institute of International Affairs, though 
Iam not quite sure that a regular attendance at its meetings, or 
even a glance at its programme, will do much to persuade us of 
the simplicity of British foreign policy. It is, however, at least 
one of the bonds between the Institute and the Dominions that 
the future of both depends upon the frank discussion and full 
understanding of foreign affairs. It is even a bond of union 
between the federalist and the co-operator that either policy 
must be based upon consent, both here and in the Dominions, 
and upon a public opinion which cannot be dictated, but can only 
grow from our discussions. If we and the Dominions can think 
alike and feel alike, as we did in the war, upon questions of foreign 
policy, then we can act alike; and if we act alike time after time 
upon clear and consistent principles, we shall develop the habit 
of co-operation; and out of the habit of co-operation alone can 
grow those customs and conventions in which, in the fulness of 
time, might be laid the foundations of an Imperial constitution. 
We go about seeking an Imperial constitution as men of old went 
about seeking a visible kingdom of God. It can only be found 
within us, and it can only come to light as the outward sign of an 
inward grace made manifest to the world. 


A. F. Potuarp. 
1 Duncan Hall, p. 320. 





THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN 
SCHOOLS—II. BEDALES. 


To those unfamiliar with Bedales, a brief word of explanation 
is due concerning the general character and aims of the school. 
Bedales is a co-educational school which seeks to grant to children 
for the greatest possible liberty of self-expression, and to provide 
their harmonious development physically, mentally, and artistic- 
ally. To a certain extent also, it is an experimental school : 
on the one hand, it experiments as a school, while, on the other 
hand, the individual teacher is given a reasonably free hand for 
personal experiments. The school is divided into a series of 
parallel forms each containing about fifteen children : 


Lower Middles. 
Middles. 

Upper Middles. 
Removes. 


University Entrance and School Certificate Forms. 
I. (A) and I. (B). 


These constitute a series of six grades through each of 
which the average child passes between the ages of ten and 
eighteen. 

For all subject teaching other than that of Modern Languages, 
the laboratory system has recently been introduced into the 
six forms designated Middles. Under this system the children 
work, not as forms, but in carefully-graded groups based upon 
each individual’s general fitness for study, and his degree of attain- 
ment in each subject. Each subject department grades its chil- 
dren independently of the others. Assuming that the child will 
spend three years in this part of the school, the history syllabus 
is So arranged as to give him, or her, a careful grounding in English 
history up to 1714, with a study of contemporary European 
developments. A limited number of children may also take a 
year’s course in Indian history at this stage. 

In the Lower Middles the period studied is from the earliest 


times to 1485. Much attention is paid to social history, the 
No. 22.—vot. v1. I 
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Piers Plowman Histories, Leathes’ England in the Making, and 
the Quennell History of Everyday Things being read. But, lest 
this form of study should tend to vagueness, a knowledge of 
political history is insisted upon; and though children are 
encouraged to beautify their note-books with reproductions of 
pictures, etc., limitations of time make it eminently desirable 
that their chief energies shall be directed to mastering the ground- 
work of the subject. 

The Middles and Upper Middles are divided up into four groups. 
Group I. studies English history from 1485 to 1714, very much 
in the same way as the earlier period is studied in the Lower 
Middles. Group II., however, studies the same period rather 
from the European point of view. While English history con- 
stitutes the basis of the work, yet the leading developments 
of European history are studied and much less attention is paid 
to English social life. 

Recently much interest has been evinced in Indian history. 
This fact has led us to include a course in this subject from the 
earliest times to the present day, based largely upon Sir W. W. 
Hunter’s Short History of the Indian Peoples. Group III., there- 
fore, works through this course. Group IV., composed of the 
most advanced children of the Upper Middles, studies English 
history from 1603 to 1714 with special reference to original 
authorities. Source books are used, while the wide selection 
of contemporary books possessed by the school library is largely 
drawn upon. It is at this stage that children are first introduced 
to the use of original sources; these are, however, regarded 
as supplementary to, and not supplanting, the text-book or 
secondary authority. A few simple lessons upon the technique 
of historical research are given, which strive to inculcate some 
early glimmerings of what is meant by “ historical criticism.” 

In accordance with the laboratory system, one of the class- 
rooms is constituted a ‘“‘ Historical Laboratory,” and is equipped 
with various useful apparatus in pictures, charts, books of refer- 
ence, lists of essay subjects for the respective courses, and full 
details regarding each course. Each child is required to devote 
at least three half-hour periods a week to history; of these one 
will take the form of a group lesson given by the teacher to the 
group as a whole, while the other two will be “ individual periods,” 
during which the child works individually in the laboratory, 
reading from one or other of the prescribed books, or writing 
one of the two monthly essays which can be chosen from the 
lists put up in the room for reference. The general curriculum 
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is so arranged that, in addition to the number of periods specially 
allocated to the various subjects, a few extra ones remain which 
may be disposed of upon any subject or subjects for which the 
child has any special keenness. History is often the chosen 
subject for some of these additional “ individual periods.” Wider 
or deeper reading suitable to each particular case will then be 
suggested by the teacher, or sometimes a group of children will 
ask for a lecture upon some subject of interest. A list of times 
when the laboratory is open for individual work is posted up on 
the room door; on those occasions one of the history teachers 
is present in the room. Help, counsel, and direction can then 
be given to each individual desiring or needing it, essays returned 
or corrected, and general stimulus applied. The course is divided 
up into monthly sections, and at the end of each of these a test- 
paper is set, which each child must pass before being allowed 
to proceed to the next month’s work. 

This ‘‘ Laboratory System ” has not as yet been applied to 
forms above the Upper Middles, but such a conspicuous success 
has it proved in raising the standard of work and interest, that 
probably in the near future it will be adapted to the varying needs 
of the senior school. Capable of great adaptation to individual 
needs, it has the valuable advantage of giving full scope to the 
brilliant child, while at the same time the difficulties of the back- 
ward child can be fully attended to. 

In the Senior School the history syllabus conforms chiefly 
to examination needs. The Removes and School Certificate 
form study the period 1714 to 1901 in English history as a two- 
year course, while the University Entrance form studies the 
period 1485 to 1901 in the same way. Lectures are given by the 
teacher upon questions of outstanding importance, special times 
are devoted to prescribed individual reading, discussions of interest- 
ing points are fostered, systematic note-taking is encouraged, 
a short part of nearly every lesson is devoted to oral examination, 
and a fortnightly essay is set. 

The I. (A) and(B) forms comprise a large number of small groups 
of individuals either working for scholarships at the universities 
or with no examination in view, but pursuing a course of general 
culture. For this latter class of students various courses are 
provided. In the school year 1919-20 there were courses in 
the actual working of the British Constitution, the European 
Renaissance, and European history from 1789 to 1914. In 
the current school year 1920-21, courses in European history 
(1789-1914) and English economic history are in progress. 

12 
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Next year it is hoped to introduce a course in outlines of World 
history. 

Eight classes a week are arranged for scholarship candidates, 
Four of them deal with English and European political history, 
while the others deal with economic history, political ideas 
and general reading. Scholarship candidates may also join 
any of the courses for the I. (A) and (B) non-examinees. 

The school possesses a good historical library ; a very beautiful 
new library has just been built as a war memorial, and here 
children can work under ideal conditions. Excellent pictures 
and reproductions of ancient brasses are also part of the historical 
equipment, as also is a splendid collection of Romano-British 
pottery and coins excavated from a neighbouring Roman villa 
by an ardent company of budding archeologists a few years ago. 
There is also an Architectural Society, which studies the historical 
architecture of the neighbourhood, while from time to time 
historical expeditions are arranged to places of interest. School- 
bred Priory and Winchester Cathedral have recently been explored. 
Situated in the South Downs, Bedales is in the centre of what was 
once a great settlement of Romanised Britons of the Belgae tribe. 
The district abounds in archeological remains of great interest, 


and many members of the school staff and friends contribute 
their knowledge of these antiquities towards making history 
a very live thing for the young mind at Bedales. 

D. G. E. Hat. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


In fulfilment of the undertaking given in our last issue, the size 
of each number is now increased from an average of 64 to an average 
of 80 pages, while the rates of subscription both to Association 
members and to the general public remain the same. This increase 
has been rendered possible by the growing number of members due, 
principally, to the formation of new Branches. Six have been estab- 
lished ‘since our last issue—at Bury, Leicester, and Luton, and in 
North-East London, South-West London, and Middlesex, while half 
a dozen others are in process of formation. The increased size of the 
present number of History was actually determined by the enrol- 
ment of 33 new subscribers at the inaugural meeting of the new 
South-West London Branch on May 27. 

*” * * + * * 

TuE next elections to the Council of the Association will take 
place in accordance with the scheme which was drafted by the Council, 
in pursuance of the resolutions of the Annual Meeting in 1920, and 
was adopted at the Annual Meeting last January. Inasmuch as it 
requires action to be taken by the Branches in the early autumn, 


the Council has decided to circulate in July a leaflet announcing the 
vacancies to be filled and explaining the method of voting. 
* * * * * * 


TuE Council has accepted the invitation of the Exeter Branch to 
hold the Annual Meeting of the Association in January 1923 at Exeter. 
* * * * Oo’ ca 


Miss L. M. Penson has been appointed Secretary of the Association 
in succession to Miss Curran as from June 30, 1921. Miss Penson 
graduated with First Class Honours in History in the University of 
London in 1917. During the later stages of the War she held a 
highly responsible post in a Government office, and for the last two 
years has devoted the whole of her time to research for the Ph.D. 
degree in history. 

* a a * * o* 

Wir a view to developing the policy of co-operation between the 
Royal Historical Society and the Historical Association, it has been 
agreed to hold an annual conference between representatives of the 
two bodies; and it is suggested that the conference should take place 
in October in order that any proposals requiring an alteration in the 
rules of either may be brought before the Annual Meetings of both 
bodies, which are held in January and February. The most radical 
idea, which has only been propounded informally by individuals, is 
that the two bodies should amalgamate. Presumably the idea is that 
members of the Association would become Associates of the Royal 
Historical Society, pay their present subscription, and receive what 
they now receive, while the title of Fellow, with its perquisites the 
Camden Series and the 7'ransactions of the Society, would be reserved 
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for those who pay the heavy subscription for the Society. Doubtless, 

there would be some economy effected by the union and an increase 

in efficiency and influence. But the crux of government remains, 

and obviously no such change could be brought about without careful 

consideration not merely by the Councils but by the members of both 

bodies. It is a case for general discussion and not for secret diplomacy. 
x Ea * + * * 


MEANWHILE the policy of co-operation is justifying itself, and we 
are glad to announce the regulations under which the Royal Historical 
Society has decided to allow members of the Historical Association 
to use the Society’s Library. They are as follows :— 


1. Members may use the Library when it is open in the ordinary course, 
and are requested to enter their names each time in a book kept for the purpose 
by the Librarian. 

2. The Librarian will find the books desired, and give them to the reader. 

3. All books must be returned personally to the Librarian before the reader 
leaves the house. 

4. Readers will be responsible for proper care of the books, which must not 
be annotated nor written upon. Any damage must be made good by the 
reader, to the extent of purchasing a new copy if necessary. 

5. No book may be taken out of the house. 

6. Readers must read in such rooms as the Council may direct. 


K * * * * * 


Co-OPERATION in London obviously needs to be supplemented by 
co-operation elsewhere. We have received, and are glad to make 
public, an announcement of Somerset Folk Publications, a series of 
cheap booklets to be published by The Somerset Folk Press, 16 Harpur 
Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C.1, to the Director of which sub- 
scription-orders and correspondence should be addressed. But although 
the series deals with such topics as local place-names, ballads, super- 
stitions, legends, monumental inscriptions, lake villages, castles, and 
so forth, and the advertisement claims that “it will cater for the 
archeologist and the lover of natural history, as well as for the 
dramatist, the etymologist, and the student of sociology,” there is no 
mention of the historian—not even the local historian—at all. Clearly 
it is a case in which the West Somerset Branch of the Historical 
Association should make itself heard. 


* * * * * * 


Tue Cambridge University Press announces a new series of Cam- 
bridge Studies in English Legal History to be edited by Dr. H. D. 
Hazeltine, Downing Professor of the Laws of England. There is 
ample room for work in this field, more particularly as Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff’s Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History has developed 
on the social rather than on the legal side, and even on the legal side 
is not limited to English history. But with the increasing activity 
of the Universities in historical research we shall need some clearing- 
house of projects and ideas if we are to avoid wasteful competition 
and duplication. 

* * * * “ae * 


Tue Institute of Historical Research is to be opened by Mr. Fisher 
on Friday, July 8, and during the following week is to be occupied 
by an Anglo-American Historical Conference, which will be attended 
by representatives from over fifty English-speaking universities and 
university colleges. The agenda of the Cuuhinente is devoted exclu- 
sively to problems of research, and comprises discussions on methods 
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of editing original documents and of conducting seminars, and means 
of securing co-operation and avoiding duplication in publishing his- 
torical materials. It is hoped that out of the Conference will come 
the establishment of one or more permanent Anglo-American com- 
mittees to give effect to its resolutions. 

* * * * * * 


TuE increasing activity of British universities in historical research 
is nowhere more strikingly illustrated than in Advanced Studies in 
History, a pamphlet issued by the Manchester University Press to 
describe the research done and doing in that university. Its research 
students have included graduates from Oxford, Cambridge, Leeds, 
London, Toronto, Illinois, and Wales; it has trained historians who 
hold, or have held, teaching posts in a dozen universities besides Man- 
chester itself; and no school of history has, in regard to its numbers, 
produced so large a proportion of published historical research. With 
a staff of sixteen professors of, or lecturers in, history, and with the 
John Rylands Library, containing 250,000 volumes and 1000 manu- 
scripts, the Chetham, Christie, and other libraries, at its service, 
Manchester enjoys unique advantages in the north of England, and 
Advanced Studies in History explains how they are used. 

* * * * * * 


Tue fifth annual session of the Unity History School arranged by 
Mr. F. S. Marvin is to be held this year at Woodbrooke between 
July 30 and August 8. The general subject for study is ‘ Western 
Races and the World,” and the lecturers include Professors Sir Thomas 
Arnold, Stuart Jones, and Gilbert Murray, Sir Harry Johnston, Sir 
Sidney Olivier, and Messrs. J. A. Hobson, A. J. Carlyle, Wellington 
Koo (the Chinese Ambassador), Edwyn Bevan, F. 8. Marvin, Charles 
Roberts, and 8. H. Swinny. They will deal with various aspects of 
the relations between Western and Eastern races, ranging in time as 
well as in character, from the ancient Greek attitude towards bar- 
barians to the ‘‘ Mandates’”’ of the League of Nations. Application 
should be made to Edwin Gilbert, 78 Mutley Plain, Plymouth. 


* * * * * * 


Tue following ‘‘ Verses addressed to all students taking advanced 
historical courses ”’ appear to emanate from the Public Record Office :— 


When you first a record see 
Try a little wise to be. 
If you don’t the language know, 
That will make your progress slow. 
Study next until at sight 
You can read the letters right. 
Learn the names of forms that so 
Diplomatic you may know. 
Next consider carefully, 
Who the record wrote, and why. 
Scan the margin and the back; 
This may put you on the track. 
By this time you’re bored and vext, 
But learn to make a proper text, 
Last of all you may engage 
With the contents of the page. 
When you’ve done all this, you'll be 
Properly equipped to see, 
If you have a looking-glass 
And before it you will pass, 
What a simple sort of man 
Is a “ trained historian.” 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 
XVIII.—Tue Act or Treasons, 1352.1 


HisToRians and lawyers, great and small, have united in praising 
Edward III’s act of treasons. They speak of the fundamental charac- 
ter of this “ blessed act,’’ ? and express admiring astonishment at its 
leniency, especially its omission of any mention of conspiracies to levy 
war on, or to depose, the king. They point out, however, that 
parliament could overcome these defects either in its judicial or its 
legislative capacity, and “‘ unfortunately ” * sometimes did so. They 
also speak of the gaps being filled, though only at a much later date, 
by the growth of the doctrine of constructive treason. But until the 
reign of Henry VIII attained its ‘ bad pre-eminence” through the 
“‘ multiplication of treasons,” * they consider that the act of 1352 
substantially defined and settled the law, and, with a few minor 
acts and an occasional “strained artificial construction,” was the 
whole law on the subject. Only a survey of the working of the law 
of treason can show whether or not this view is justified. 

Before 1352 treason was governed only by common law, and 
there was therefore no clear definition what offences amounted to 
treason, nor distinction between these and other offences which con- 
stituted mere felony. Such crimes as killing the king or actively 
assisting his enemies in war could be recognised at once as treason, 
but there were many cases less easy to decide. Where did felony 
end and treason begin? In particular the treason of “ taking upon 
oneself royal power” was dangerously vague. This had been the 
charge against the Despensers and. Mortimer, and in 1347, in the 
well-known case of Sir John Gerberge and his accomplices, highway 
robbery with violence was adjudged to amount to “taking upon 
themselves royal power.” Thereupon in alarm the parliament of 
1347-8 presented a petition praying that it might be declared in 
what cases men took upon themselves royal power.’ The king answered 
that, as cases arose, the points of such treasons were declared in the 
judgments. The parliament was from his point of view an unsatis- 
factory one, for it made many complaints and no offers of money; 
hence in part his refusal to consider this petition. 

Disturbing cases continued to occur during the following years. 
In 1348 it was held that an appeal of treason lay for killing a man 
going with soldiers to aid the king in his wars; and in 1349 one John 


1 Coke’s Third Institute, chaps. i-iii, and Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, Part I, 
chaps. x—xxix, give the classic accounts of the law of treason and the act of 
1352. Of modern books the most useful are Stephen’s History of Criminal Law, 
ii. 243-297, the account in which is based mainly on Hale; Holdsworth’s 
History of English Law, especially ii. 372-4 and iii. 249-55; and J. W. Willis- 
Bund’s Selection of Cases from the State Trials, an exhaustive collection of the 
cases and opinions to be found in printed sources. ‘There are a few illuminating 
pages in Pollock and Maitland’s History of English Law, ii. 498-507. 

2 Coke, Third Institute, p. 2. 

* Stubbs, Constitutional History (ed. 1880), iii, 559. 

* Stubbs, op. cit., iii. 560. 5 Rot. Parl., ii. 166b. 
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at Hill was attainted of treason for killing a royal messenger. Such 
cases must have been common while the king. was prosecuting a 
foreign war. In 1351-2, therefore, parliament again petitioned for 
a declaration of the points of treason,! and, as part of the return for 
a three years’ grant of supply, the act of treasons was the result. 

The desire for the definition of treason did not spring from mere 
academic interest in the clarity of the law, or humanitarian desire to 
save from a specially cruel death men who would in any event suffer 
capital punishment. The end in view was an exceedingly practical 
one. Though previously it had not been known what offences con- 
stituted treason as distinct from felony, the respective penalties were 
clear enough. In cases of felony the lands which the offender had 
held of mesne lords returned to them after the king’s year of pos- 
session had expired; in cases of treason touching the king’s person,? 
all lands, of whomsoever held, were forfeited to the king in perpetuity. 
It was therefore to his interest that treason should remain vague 
and elastic, while it was to the interest of the magnates that it 
should be cut down as far, and defined as closely, as possible. Here 
lies the real cause of the act of 1352. The petition of 1347-8 had 
asked for the definition of treason expressly on this ground, and 
John at Hill’s case stirred up the trouble afresh; his lord had received 
a grant in general words of the goods of his convicted tenants, but 
this was set aside by the judges as not including convictions for 
treason touching the king’s person.? The act was first and foremost 
a financial measure; and since in 1352 Edward III was popular, and 
his title to the throne undisputed, it was possible, in attempting to 
cut down and define treason, to make the number of offences com- 
paratively small (without endangering the security of the throne), 
and thus seriously to diminish the king’s chances of obtaining per- 
manent forfeitures. The loophole of judicial construction in doubtful 
cases was also intended to be closed by the provision that such cases 
should be brought into parliament and decided there, where the 
baronage could look after its own interests. 

Legal and constitutional conditions alter with the passing of time, 
and the spirit in which an act of parliament was interpreted in the 
seventeenth and later centuries differed widely from that of the 
Middle Ages. Like so much of medieval legislation, this act is to be 
regarded rather as a declaration of policy than as setting up rigorous 
rules of law. The magnates’ policy was to confine treason within 
the narrowest possible limits, and they doubtless hoped that the 
spirit of the act would be observed. But royal financial interests 
were too intimately affected to allow this, and the lack of continuity 
in medieval parliaments favoured evasion. The king’s justices were 
the guardians and exponents of the law, and they could be trusted 
to watch over his interests. Since the act had been partly occasioned 
by the judgment in a case of highway robbery, a special clause declar- 
ing this not to be treason had been inserted, and this became in the 
hands of the king’s justices the only part of the statute which was 
effective. Highway robbery ceased to be treated as treason; and 
although such cases were often presented and recorded in what was 
doubtless the old form, sprinkled with the words “ traitorously ” and 


1 Rot. Parl., ii. 239a. 

* As opposed to petit treason, c.g. the murder by a servant of his master. 

* Le Liver des Assizes et plees del Corone . . . en temps le Roy Edwarde 
le tierce, anno 22, no. 49. 
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“* traitor,’ 1 the offenders did not suffer the death of traitors but of 
felons.? : 

For the rest the act remained a pious aspiration, and its limitation 
of treason to the offences specified in it existed solely in the minds of 
later lawyers who knew only the legal and constitutional practice of 
their own day. On all points save that of highway robbery the 
common law of treason, a small part of which the act had crystallised, 
reigned undisturbed. Even the provision for bringing doubtful cases 
into parliament appears to have been only twice put into use, once 
during Richard Il’s minority in 1380, and once in 1394 in a case 
touching his uncles, the Dukes of Aquitaine and Gloucester.‘ 

Especially after 1399, when the act was expressly declared in 
parliament to be the sole standard of treason, do cases which were 
not within its provisions begin to multiply. For example, it was 
adjudged treason for the jailor of an imprisoned traitor to allow him 
to escape,® or for any one to assist him to do so; * it was held to be 
treason to steal cattle and provisions under pretence of purveyance; ? 
and despite the provision made in 1352 for the necessity of an overt 
act, which Coke praised as definitely excluding words,® it was treason 
to speak slanderous words of the king or to spread rumours likely to 
cause insurrections or to withdraw his subjects from their allegiance.® 

Such cases are evidence that the act did not supersede or bridle 
the common law; and it was not till Tudor days that the vigour 
of the common law began to fail before the growth of new theories 
and conditions. The old theory that the government might do any- 
thing not definitely forbidden by statute gave place to the new one 
that it is the subject who is so privileged, the government having 
only such power as the letter of the law allows it. It therefore 
became necessary to put upon a statutory basis many matters, 
including some treasonable offences, which had previously been 
governed by common law alone. Hence, though a certain amount 
of the old common law of treason still lingered in the sixteenth 
century, the tendency was for the act of 1352 and a few supple- 
mentary acts due to the religious and political conditions of the age 
to become the sole criterion of the offence. Finally, in 1628, the 
judges declared in Pine’s case that ‘“ there is no treason at this day 
but by the statute of 25 Edw. III, c. 2.”" From then until now 
that statute has in quiet times been sufficient, and this fact, and 
the legal habit of looking at the past in the light of the present, has 
favoured the growth of the unhistorical belief in its having been from 
the beginning of its existence the whole law of treason.” 

I. D. THORNLEY. 

1 E.g. P.R.O. Ancient Indictments, 3 Henry IV, bundle 189, nos. 10 (2) and 34. 

2 E.g. P.R.O. Coram Rege Roll 3 Henry IV, Trin., Rex, rot. 5b. Cf. Willis- 
Bund, i. pp. 10-11. 

* Rot. Parl., iii. 75b. * Ibid., 316d. 5 Wylie, Henry V., p. 36. 

® Willis-Bund, Selection of Cases from the State Trials, i. pp. xxvii, 1, 28. 

7 Chronicles of London, ed. Kingsford, p. 147. 8 Coke, Third Institute, p. 14. 

* Of. Eng. Hist. Review, xxxii. 556-8. For other examples of treason not 
within the provisions of the act see Cobbett’s State Trials, i. 892. : 

10 Cf, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton’s case in 1554, Cobbett’s State Trials, i., 
especially the opinion of Serjeant Stanford, col. 889; and the close of Holbourne’s 
Reading upon the act of treasons (London, 1642). 

11 State Trials, iii. 368. 

12 A similar confusion exists by which the statute-law of heresy is regarded 
as the whole law of heresy, although it continued to be possible to burn heretics 


by common law for more than a century after the statutes de haeretico comburendo 
had been repealed, 





REVIEWS. 


Ecclesiastical Records. By CLAupE Jenkins. Is. 9d. The Reports 
of the Historical MSS. Commission. By R. A. Roperts. 2s. 6d. 
The Historical Criticism of Documents. By R. L. MARSHALL. 
ls. 3d. Guide to the Manuscripts of the British Museum. By 
J.P. Grimson. 1s. Guide to Some MSS. in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. By R. H. Murray. 1s. 9d. La Guyenne pendant 
la Domination anglaise, 1152-1453. By Cu. Bimont. Helps for 
Students of History Series, Nos. 18, 22, 27, 28, 31, 32. S.P.C.K. 


DespirE the well-known obstacles in the way of producing cheap 
books, the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge continues 
to pour from its press constant additions to its extraordinarily useful 
series of ‘‘ Helps for Students of History.” It is both the merit and 
defect of these little volumes that they vary almost as much in character 
as in price. Many of them only aspire to be useful catalogues and 
summaries of the subjects with which they are concerned. They 
inevitably partake of the nature of the catalogue in being somewhat 
repulsive to the general reader, though extremely helpful to the earnest 
worker. Of such a type is the guide to the wilderness of the Historical 
MSS. Commissions reports which comes from the practised hands 
of the former secretary, Mr. R. A. Roberts. Mr. Roberts’ minute 
knowledge of the work of the Commission enables him to present a 
very useful catalogue of the general contents of the very miscellaneous 
material which it had to deal with. But compression has to be 
pushed to an extreme point when, for instance, Mr. Roberts has not 
room to refer to Lady Verney’s well-known and delightful volumes 
based upon the “ many thousand of private letters’ of the Verney 
family during the seventeenth century. A careful index facilitates 
reference to Mr. Roberts’ pages, but too often the inquirer will only 
find a reference to the relevant volume of the Commission’s Report. 
However, as a guide to this large collection Mr. Roberts’ work is of 
real value. 

Mr. Gilson’s account of the British Museum MSS. is more descrip- 
tive and more critical. Apart from some doubtful obiter dicta here 
and there, it affords a useful warning to the young researcher what 
to find and what not to find in a great collection, whose stores have 
still to be hunted down in a bewildering variety of catalogues. There 
is a sufficient, though properly brief, historical introduction. There 
is an invaluable list of the collections, which tells us nearly all we 
want to know, though it does not, except inferentially, explain the 
mysterious L. F. C., which has puzzled many attempting to verif 
references, until they discover that it is a variant of ‘‘ Campbell 
Charters.” The guidance is all the more useful since the author is 
not conscious of the existence of some limitations to the official methods 
of classification and cataloguing. 
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Mr. Murray’s Guide to the Trinity Coll. MSS. loses some of the 
advantages of a more manageable subject by reason of its discursive. 
ness. The criticisms of Sir J. T. Gilbert’s scholarship are relevant 
and welcome, but a long discussion of the value of the depositions of 
the sufferers during the revolt of 1641 seems hardly to be in place in 
a book of this character. 

Dr. Marshall had a better chance than those writing guides to 
collections, since he deals with so general a subject as the historical 
criticism of documents. Some of his book is very entertaining, 
notably his account of various famous forgeries. But he takes so 
wide a view of his subject that he tends to scatter himself all over 
history, and hurries on from Schapira to Lucas, from the forged 
memoirs of the French Revolution and the Squire papers to the false 
Ingulf and the false Richard of Cirencester, until human memory 
can hardly bear the strain put upon it. Thus from the attempt to 
tell us too much, we often leave the book having learnt too little. 
Moreover, there are grave difficulties inseparable in any attempt to 
deal with all periods and all types of documents in some sixty pages. 
It will require more scholarship than can be expected of all readers 
of these helps to enable them to escape from some of the pitfalls 
involved in Dr. Marshall’s method. These troubles come to a head 
in the concluding few pages applying the general principles laid down 
to “‘ what are called ‘ Records.’ ”’ 

Professor Jenkins’ tractate on Ecclesiastical Records stands in 
a class by itself. It is amusing, illuminating, learned, well-written 
and exceedingly suggestive. It is not, however, always easy for the 
professed scholar to follow Mr. Jenkins, especially as he makes large 
demands on our knowledge, and is over fond of alluding airily to a 
thing as within every one’s knowledge, when he would have been 
better advised to tell us simply what it exactly is. A plain statement 
as to the names and nature of the courts in which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury exercised jurisdiction would have saved some puzzlement 
to the young scholar, perplexed by the cropping up here and there 
in the narrative of such names as Court of Arches, Faculty Office, 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Consistory Court and Court of 
Audience. The double difficulty of allusiveness and discursiveness is 
emphasised by the lack of any index, bibliographical list, or even table 
of contents. But for all this we are most thankful to Mr. Jenkins for 
pouring out for our edification the rich stores of his rare learning, 
and for the admirable way in which he has enlivened and instructed 
us in this pregnant and stimulating little book. 

M. Bémont’s is a model bibliography, written with an admirable 
clearness, brevity and knowledge, by the greatest living master of 
Anglo-Gascon history. It will be the indispensable companion to 
all who wish to study from the sources the history of Gascony in 
its relations to England during the Middle Ages, and will have value 
for all interested in the period which it traverses. The 8.P.C.K. is 
to be congratulated on its courage in publishing at so cheap a price 
such an admirable book. é T. F. Tour. 


Mediaeval Europe. By Professor LyNN THoRNDYKE. Pp. xix + 666. 
Illustrated. Harrap. 15s. 


Early European History. Part 11. By Professor Hurron WEBSTER. 
298-775 pp. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
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A Short Sketch of European History. Part I. By H. E. Marswat. 
A. & C. Black. 5s. 


Medieval history has hardly as yet secured its proper place in school 
history work. Political and other obvious contemporary interests 
have been drawing boys and their teachers to more modern, even to 
the most modern periods, while the strangeness of medizval conditions 
makes hard the early steps of the mediwval student. Once, however, 
these early difficulties have been overcome, the very strangeness 
becomes an attraction; it becomes almost a ‘‘ romance.” From the 
master’s point of view the comparative unity and simplicity of the 
early period gives it a great educational advantage. Some boys 
certainly produce excellent medixval work in scholarship examinations. 

Medizval history presents, however, more than the usual difficulty 
about books, both for the teacher and the taught, and it is fortunate 
that new text-books are being published. Professor Thorndyke’s 
volume will be of special use to the teacher and to the exceptional 
pupil. It is within its limits very complete and trustworthy. It 
does not present a fairly continuous narrative, like Mr. Prévité Orton’s 
text-book, but its chapters deal with particular aspects of medieval 
life and history. The author looks at Europe from across the Atlantic, 
and this gives, perhaps, a certain completeness to the view. He can 
do full justice, for example, to the Eastern side of the history. Per- 
haps both his and Professor Webster’s American traditions make 
them too ready to see something “humiliating” or “ degrading ” 
in personal service. The peasants such as they describe them would 
hardly have taken the part they did in the simple village government, 
in pilgrimages and church festivals, and still less in the great move- 
ments of the time, whether crusades or church building. On the 
other hand, in these days of “‘ national” history-writing it is a comfort 
to read Professor Thorndyke’s warning against a premature intrusion 
of nationalities into history. For the schoolboy Medieval Europe is 
hardly personal or biographical enough. The excellent index contains, 
for instance, no reference to either Rienzi or St. Catherine of Siena, 
characters which light up the rather dreary waste of fourteenth- 
century Italian history. 

Mr. Marshall’s book is obviously intended for the school. He has 
plenty of narrative and anecdote, with digressions on tournaments, 
the making of a knight, the sale of indulgences, etc., which are some- 
times rather fanciful; but it might prove useful, under the eye of a 
well-informed master, for it is well arranged and easy to read. Pro- 
fessor Webster covers a much longer period than the other writers ; 
he reaches the eighteenth century—so late does ‘‘ Early History ” 
go in the United States. His manual is intended to be used along 
with a volume of ‘‘ Readings,” and they would probably supply the 
narrative and individual interest which a schoolboy would miss 
in Professor Webster's own text. His treatment of different subjects 
is clear and generally judicious, though at times he sacrifices too 
much to simplicity. Thus, as the Hildebrandine Reform comes in 
under the heading of Empire and Papacy, the whole of its moral 
aspect, the struggle for clerical celibacy, is omitted. The illustrations 
are small, but numerous and useful; his maps are better than Professor 
Thorndyke’s, who in this respect has been very ill-treated by the 
engraver. Mr. Marshall’s more diagrammatic maps are more suited 
to such text-books. Real maps are much better left to the Atlas 
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which every boy and girl should have. On the other hand, Professor 
Thorndyke’s illustrations are well selected and excellently reproduced. 


F. F. Urqunarr. 


Mythical Bards and the Life of William Wallace. By Wit11amM Henry 
ScHorireLD. 1920. Harvard University Press (Milford). 12s. 6d. 


The late Professor Schofield, a medievalist of credit and renown, 
must have given the last year or more of his life to this study and 
unfortunately did not survive to reply to his critics. Questions of 
poetical history-writing on the one hand and conscious romancing on 
the other are viewed with a greater latitude across the ocean than is 
readily admissible on this side. The issues at stake are not merely 
literary: dependent on them is the authenticity of the primary 
evidence for both Wallace’s career and Bruce’s. It is not surprising 
that investigators concerned only or mainly with literature fail to 
observe the moorings of history, and in consequence may find them- 
selves dangerously adrift. The present case is regrettably in point. 
The author’s standpoint, expressed on the cover, is defined in this 
opening sentence, “ 7'he Life of William Wallace, written by ‘ Blind 
Harry,’ is the basis for all the stories we have of the great Scotch 
hero and his great deeds.” Now a more absolutely unsound start, 
whether for history or literature, it would be difficult to conceive : 
the grotesque falsity of Harry as chronicler is a truism of historical 
criticism; and the final baseness of his literary method was that he 
deliberately stole the laurels of Bruce, decked with them the brow of 
Wallace, and then called Heaven to witness that his concoction was 
the truth. A critic who has always held Professor Schofield in high 
regard must this time begin with a complete disclaimer of the orienta- 
tion of his Mythical Bards. In this work, which is one of the 
Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, the professor approached 
chiefly the personality or personal identification of the ‘ mythical 
bard ’—for there is only one bard in the case. Was there a real 
Blind Harry? Was his name any more than an abstraction from 
ancient faerie? His secret, is it that he was a myth? Put at highest 
these queries culminate in the professor’s conclusion that it was not 
a real name, that the alleged author, whose very name was an alias, 
had no intelligible unity with the minstrel at the court of Scotland 
under James IV, with whom the historian John Major equates him. 
Major’s statement about his blindness from birth may be mistaken, 
but his allegation that he made his livelihood as an itinerant bard 
has the solid support of Scottish exchequer records in 1490 and 1491, 
which register royal doles to him. They at least were real. Besides, 
his death was set down in Dunbar’s Lament for the Makars in 1508 : 


He has Blind Hary et Sandy Traill 
Slaine with his schour of mortal haill. 


William Stewart, translator of Hector Boece, interpolates a reference 
both to the man and his work, explicitly citing ‘“‘ Blind Hareis buke ” 
(1. 47,778). Against this triple guarantee of both bard and book 
Professor Schofield’s negation in chief is that Harry was only a shadow 
of anonymity with a pseudonym, that he derived his birth from the 
Ossian cycle of mythology and was the son of Gow mac Morn, great- 
grandson of the still greater Finn mac Cowl. This specious but 
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unsatisfying challenge of the bard’s actuality, because his name was 
not a reality but a pseudonym, must be set aside as a somewhat empty 
proposition. Even if “ Blind Harry” were proved a nickname or a 
mask, which it is not, the question would only be shifted one remove 
into, who was behind the disguise? The scribe John Ramsay fell 
in his first encounter as a literary Pretender twenty years ago, and 
the prospects of any other shade in succession are little likely to be 
more prosperous. ‘To the literary problem Professor Schofield’s main 
contribution is his industrious tracing of two or three additional 
borrowings from Chaucer. The professor was not master of the latest 
facts about the bibliography of the poem; the Rev. J. F. Miller’s 
Blind Harry's “‘ Waliace”’ (1914) thus escaped his attention, with its 
recovery of lost sheets of the 1508 edition, since acquired by the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. Nor was he aware of Mr. W. M. Mac- 
kenzie’s discussion of the vitally relative problem: the entire authen- 
ticity of The Bruce, as brought out in Mackenzie’s edition of that 
poem in 1909. Gro. NEILSON. 


Wynnere and Wastoure. Edited by Sir Israr~. GoLiancz. 1920. 
Milford. 5s. 


Any one who wants to understand the conditions of Edward III's 
reign as contemporaries saw them will do well to read this fore- 
runner of the Vision of Piers Plowman. He can do so with ease, 
whatever his linguistic equipment, for the editor has taken the 
trouble to provide a complete modernised English version. This is 
not the only respect in which he has improved on the previous 
edition. Twenty-four years ago, when he first printed the poem as 
an appendix to the Parlement of the Thre Ages (Roxburghe Club), 
he simply published an unrevised text with a brief introduction. 
Now, with a mixture of brilliancy and heroism, he has amended the 
corrupt fifteenth-century copy and endeavoured to restore the four- 
teenth-century original. One example of his learned ingenuity may 
be quoted. ‘The poet is made by the copyist to describe the Fran- 
ciscans as carrying a banner surprisingly adorned with six “ galeys.”’ 
By the alteration of a single letter the editor turns this into “ galegs ”’ 
and makes reasonable sense of the passage. Six “‘ galegs,”’ or buckled 
shoes, might well be the device ascribed to the friars by those who 
were watching their rapid decline from the austerities of St. Francis’ 
days. In the thirteenth century a Friar Minor, who found a pair of 
shoes and put them on, all but died of the night-horrors of his dreams, 
where murderers refused to spare him as a Franciscan. “ You lie,” 
they said, “for you do not go barefoot.” He was thankful to wake, 
trembling but still alive, and threw the shoes as far away as possible. 
A hundred years later they would not have troubled his sleep at all. 

In its existing, incomplete form the poem ends with an announce- 
ment by Edward III that after the campaign he will return to “ the 
kirk of Cologne, where the kings lie entombed.”’ The fact that the poet 
felt it appropriate to introduce this reference to Cologne is interesting 
in the light of other contemporary writings. John of Reading, an 
annalist writing at Westminster, put into the mouth of Edward III 
in 1358 a speech beginning as follows: ‘‘ It is reported, I understand, 
that I should be buried among the three kings at Cologne. Assuredly 
it is not my intention that they should be disturbed or removed for 
my burial.”” Edward goes on to explain the reasons for his affection 
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for that ‘‘ worthier and fairer place,” Westminster Abbey, and con- 
cludes with some heat: ‘‘ Who, I ask you, shall prevent me from 
being buried in my own church . . . as my desire and my devotion 
bid?” Our poet, perhaps, was among those who shared in the 
popular belief which the King is made to repudiate. 

HILDA JOHNSTONE. 


Peterborough. By K. E. and R. E. Rosperts. Harrogate and Knares- 
borough. By J.8. Fuercner. Pontefract. By J. 8. Fuercuer. 
Plymouth. By A. L. Satmon. St. Albans. By W. Paar. 
Birmingham. By J. H. B. Masterman. (The Story of the 
English Towns Series.) 1920. S.P.C.K. 4s. each. 


The Red Register of King’s Lynn. Vol. I. Transcribed by R. F. 
Isaacson. Edited by HoLcomBE INGLEBY. King’s Lynn : Thew 
& Son. 30s. 


Guide to the Study of Norwich. Second Edition, enlarged. By 
G. A. StepHen. 1919. Norwich: Public Library Committee. 
3d. 


Monuments of English Municipal Life. By the late W. CunnincHam, 
D.D. (Helps for Students of History Series.) §8.P.C.K. 1920. 
ls. 


Medieval Leicester. By C. J. Brrtson. 1920. Leicester: Backus. 
21s. 


Life in Old Cambridge. By M. E. Monoxton Jones. 1920. Cam- 
bridge: Heffer. 3s. 

Life in a Medieval City, Illustrated by York in the Fifteenth Century. 
By Epwin Benson. 1920. S.P.C.K. 5s. 


THE generally accepted idea of local history is that it is an account 
of events of national importance happening within a given locality. 
If there is an abbey or cathedral, a great castle or a naval dockyard 
to give a backbone to the story, the task of the historian is simplified. 
The “ Story of Peterborough ” will then be that of the abbey and its 
dissolution, of the cathedral and its desecration, of the burial of 
Catherine of Aragon and the execution of Mary Stuart; the “Story 
of Pontefract” that of the De Lacies, of the murder of Richard II, 
and of the “‘ Last Days of the Castle in the Civil War ’’; the ‘ Story of 
Plymouth ”’ that of our old friends the Sea Dogs, of the Armada, the 
Mayflower, the Siege and the Dockyards. With such attractive 
topics ready to his hand, and, indeed, forced upon him by prevalent 
opinion, it may seem hard to blame the writer of a booklet of some 
hundred and twenty pages for not dealing more adequately with that 
branch of Christian knowledge to which the series is nominally dedicated, 
i.e. the Story of the English Towns. Still, even cathedral towns 
may have a lay and civic life which deserves a record ; and the authors 
of the admirably written story of Peterborough might, without the 
extensive research which they modestly disclaim, have told us some- 
thing about the important river traffic of Peterborough with the other 
fen towns in the Middle Ages. The literary charm which Mr. J. S. 
Fletcher lends to much curious learning, and the real contribution to 
social history contained in his chapters on the cult of Robert Flower 
and the rise of Harrogate as a fashionable watering-place, make his 
story of Harrogate and Knaresborough one of the most adequate of 
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the series; but in the story of Pontefract more space should have 
been spared from the castle and its captives and bestowed on the 
history of the town—on its merchant gild and its cloth industry. 
Criticism of Mr. Salmon’s Plymouth as a municipal history is disarmed 
by his warning that his book is not intended as a guide-book, and 
omits much which the ordinary guide-book would give. It is, in fact, 
a readable supplement to the guide-book—a chronicle of stirring 
events of which Plymouth was the scene or the starting-point. 

The series reaches a higher level in Mr. Page’s St. Albans and Canon 
Masterman’s Birmingham. Mr. Page’s excellent account of Verula- 
mium, of the foundation of St. Albans by Abbot Wulsin, of the rising 
of 1327 and 1381, of the incorporation of the town in 1553 and of its 
later history as a pocket borough give us in scholarly form all that 
can be reasonably asked. Canon Masterman, it is true, tells us that 
his aim has been to show the part that Birmingham has played in 
national history, but no one could seriously contend that the achieve- 
ments of the Birmingham captains of industry, of the municipal 
reformers, of its educational and religious leaders, as recorded by 
Canon Masterman, are any the less a part of civic history because 
they have exerted a large influence on the life of the nation and of 
the world. 

In the case of a great industrial city whose corporate life is essen- 
tially modern, the temptation to follow the line of lesser resistance 
or greater attraction to the nearest abbey, castle or battlefield does 
not beset the historian. A still more serious problem from which he 
is freed is the inherent want of continuity which confronts the historian 
of the most interesting class of English towns. Norwich and Coventry, 
York and Ipswich and many others have two distinct periods of 
growth, divided by three centuries of arrest or even of decay. A 
little more unity may be gained when it is realised how much the 
second birth resembled the first, but the immensely larger scale of 
modern city-growth calls for a purely sociological and statistical 
treatment, whilst in the medizwval city of five thousand people one 
can take in the wood without losing sight of the trees. The superior 
concreteness of medizval communities and the wealth of accessible 
material ought to make the study of them one of the finest instruments 
of historical training as soon as the rapidly accumulating facts begin 
to be constructively handled by the scientific imagination. The rest 
of the books here to be noticed may be regarded as helpful contri- 
butions, in different ways, to this end. 

The publication of the Red Register of King’s Lynn, by Mr. Hol- 
combe Ingleby, represents the earliest but most essential stage in 
the process. King’s Lynn in the fourteenth century was one of the 
most important ports of England. Through it passed nearly all the 
corn export of the east Midlands, and its leading citizens victualled 
and financed the wars of Edward III. Regret for the inevitable 
postponement of the second portion of the Register, containing the 
municipal records of this period, should not diminish our appreciation 
of the materials for social history—mainly wills and deeds—here 
made accessible, since a diligent study of them by a local enthusiast 
would serve as a basis for the topographical reconstruction of one of 
the most interesting town sites in Europe. That the enthusiast will 
have to do without index till the second volume appears, is a minor 
matter; that he will have to know Latin, is a more serious obstacle. 
A useful glossary is, however, provided and an introduction in which 
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the editor critically handles the problems raised by the MSS. Would 
that all ex-M.P.’s of historic towns were able and willing to do 
likewise. 

Norwich has been more fortunate than King’s Lynn. Many 
generations of devoted antiquarians and scholars have laboured at 
its records, and the wayfaring student, though paleographically a 
fool, need not err therein. The Guide to the Study of Norwich, by 
Mr. Stephen, the City Librarian, is the best bibliography of its kind 
we have yet seen; and it has now reached a second edition. Specially 
commendable is the inclusion of newspapers and directories dating 
from 1728 onwards. The only suggestion we can make for future 
editions is that the Norwich student might be informed how much 
valuable material for local history is to be found by consulting the 
indexes of the Calendars of State Papers, Patent and Close Rolls, etc. 

Before entering on the path of research thus made smooth for 
him, the local student would do well, as a corrective to the particu- 
larism inherent in most Anglo-Saxons, to take in hand the booklet 
on Monuments of English Municipal Life, which was the last con- 
tribution of the late Dr. Cunningham to a well-loved subject, and 
which in its simplicity, concealing a great store of learning, provides 
the best possible introduction to the comparative study of civic history. 
He might also gain advantage from Mr. Benson’s account of fifteenth- 
century York in his Life in a Medieval City, which, without pretending 
to any great precision or completeness, will be found useful by visitors 
to York and by teachers of social history at York or elsewhere. 

Of all the books here noticed, Mr. C. J. Billson’s Medieval Leicester 
affords the most encouraging evidence of progress towards the goal of 
the local historian’s high calling. It embodies a series of studies on 
the streets, the suburbs, the inns and public buildings, the bridges, 
the markets, the occupations and leading families of Leicester, most 
of them adding considerably to existing knowledge and all of them 
solidly based, as such studies too rarely are, on the work of previous 
historians and antiquaries in the same field. Of such work Miss 
Bateson’s unique three volumes of Records take the highest place, 
and no one would have rejoiced more than herself to find her state- 
ments here and there corrected by later research. The illustrations 
are beautiful, the sketch-plans admirably clear, the bibliography, 
notes and index all that could be desired. The task of the critic is 
reduced to the simple one of asking for more. Ample material exists 
for the fuller reconstruction of the social and economic life of Leicester 
in the Middle Ages, in Miss Bateson’s volumes, especially in the Mer- 
chant Gild rolls and in the Tallage and Subsidy rolls, if only adequate 
use were made of the comparative method, and of the calendars of 
national records. It is the chief merit of Mr. Billson’s book that it 
paves the way for this larger undertaking. 

The little book on Life in Old Cambridge is an admirable bit of 
historical writing and a promising contribution to an educational 
problem. The unusual number of original and charming illustrations 
will commend it to teachers and so, too, we think, will the citations 
from original documents: though to a non-expert in such matters 
the book seems more adapted to children of secondary school age 
than to those in elementary schools. The romantic story of pre- 
Conquest times and of the monks and friars leaves, perhaps, too little 
space for the town history and the townsmen. What is said on this 
subject is well said. but the story breaks off rather abruptly just as 
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materials become abundant. And surely a little might have been 
said of the origins of the University. GroraE UNwIn. 


The Greenwich Parish Registers, 1615-1637. Greenwich & Lewisham 
Antiquarian Society (G. North, Blackheath). 10s. 6d. 


Now submerged in the depths of London, Greenwich, when these 
lists of christenings, marriages, and burials were kept at the church 
of the martyred St. Alphege, was a pleasant Thames-side place of 
some 3,000 souls—if we may judge from the average 109 burials per 
annum. But it was a place of higher dignity and importance than 
in the far more populous present, for it was the home of majesty. 
No births or deaths of kings are recorded here, though such things 
happened at the Greenwich palace of Placentia; but the entries 
against obscurer names are not less significant: ‘A yeoman of the 
garde,” “ Servante to the queene,” “ A cortyer,” “ Gent of his Mats. 
waldrope,” ‘‘ One of his majesties pastrie,” ‘ A prince sumpter man,” 
“One of the wine-seller,” and so on. The Nicholas Lanier, son of 
Jerome (1621), must have been the musician and painter who collected 
pictures for Charles I on the Continent and is mentioned by Walpole 
in his Anecdotes of Painting. Was the Anthony Deane, married in 
1629, the father of Pepys’ Sir Anthony Deane? The Farraboscos, 
or Phorabascoes, born, married, and buried in Greenwich, are certainly 
the famous Ferraboscos, musicians and composers, of whom four are 
given entries in the Dictionary of National Biography ; but it is not 
clear whether any kindred of Alfonso’s coadjutor, William Byrd, can 
be traced in the register. The Snapes, who figure repeatedly, were a 
local family of repute. For three hundred years a Snape was serjeant- 
farrier to the king. Another erected the new tavern at the Bowling 
Green, predecessor of the Green Man, at the top of Blackheath Hill. 
His son was master of Eton. William Pickering, ‘‘ Mr. of the Armorey” 
(buried December 28, 1618), was in charge of the Armoury erected 
westward of the place by Henry VIII. The keeper was a loftier 
dignitary, and probably held a sinecure, to judge by the important 
personages who enjoyed the office. There was also an armour-mill, 
on the site of the present silk-mill at Lewisham, now used for the 
manufacture of gold-lace. It is to be hoped that the printing of the 
Register will be continued to the period when Pepys was at St. Alphege’s, 
enjoying “‘a good sermon, a fine church, and a great company of 
handsome women,” if not to the date when the remains of General 
Wolfe came there to be interred. E. A. Baker. 


Schetsen uit de geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Zeewezen, I, 1568- 
1652. Door Jouan E. Extas. 1916. 3 gid. 


Het voorspel van den eersten Engelschen oorlog. Door Jonan E. Extas, 
2 deelen. 1920. 10 gld. (The Hague: Nijhoff.) 


Mr. Ex14s has for a good many years been honourably known to 
Dutch historians by his invaluable genealogy of the Amsterdam 
patrician families, De vroedschap van Amsterdam, a work based on 
extensive research in the Amsterdam archives, and containing a mass 
of the most interesting particulars about the lives, the fortunes and 
business affairs and the social connections of all the “ regent ” families 
of the great town. He has now enriched Dutch historical literature 
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with two fascinating books, which he presents as an introduction to 
an exhaustive study which he means to devote to the period of the 
Anglo-Dutch wars. 

His Schetsen (“‘ Sketches from Dutch naval history ’’) consists of two 
chapters, one dealing with the period from 1568 to 1609, the other from 
1621 to 1652. He is mainly concerned with questions of administra- 
tion and of equipment and with the general problems of strategy. A 
good deal of this can, of course, be gleaned from De Jonge’s classic 
Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Zeewezen. But Mr. Elias has most 
suggestive pages on the connection between naval administration 
and domestic politics, on the influence of the commercial interest on 
naval policy, etc. While no doubt the expert, too, will read him with 
profit, the most valuable, as well as the most original side of his book 
is the way in which it connects naval problems with general history. 

Het voorspel van der eersten Engelschen oorlog is a very full and 
vivid picture of Dutch economic expansion in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, with special reference to the ever-increasing 
rivalry with England. In a sense the. book gives less than the title 
(which means the prologue of, or the events leading up to, the first 
Anglo-Dutch war) indicates. Mr. Elias himself explains that he has 
left aside the political and religious issues which contributed to the 
outbreak of the war, for one thing because enough is known about 
them already. English readers will, of course, think at once of the 
excellent book of Mr. G. Edmundson, Anglo-Dutch Rivalry, which 
primarily deals with the diplomatic history of this period. Yet I 
do not think that Mr. Elias’ implication that no fresh light could be 
shed on the purely political relations between England and the Nether- 
lands during those years is justified, and in any case in his present- 
ment of the story the economic factor is inevitably thrown into too 
great prominence: its relative importance could have been exactly 
assessed only if all the other causes making for conflict or for friendship 
between the two nations had been reviewed as well. One regrets all 
the more that Mr. Elias has not attempted to give the complete story, 
as it is precisely the greatest merit of his book and its most original 
feature that he never loses sight of the political significance of his 
economic history, but deliberately presents it as the explanation of 
political conflict. If he had undertaken to write an all-round history, 
he would probably also have avoided the defect in the composition of 
his book, which now somewhat weakens its effect, viz. the division into 
chapters on different economic aspects of the subject, which all cover 
the same period and work up to the same climax. 

But it would be ungracious to add another word of criticism when 
there is in all the chapters of which the book is composed such a wealth 
of information, presented in such an agreeable and stimulating form. 
Packed with facts as Mr. Elias’s pages are, they are very far from being 
a mere compilation. Every now and again one is struck by a shrewdly 
original interpretation of familiar facts, and altogether the book presents 
a fascinating picture of the world-embracing commercial antagonism 
between Holland and England in the days when Holland still had the 
advantage of an early start. 

A translation of the titles of the chapters will give an idea of the 
scope of the book : 

I. The development of Holland’s trade and fisheries up to the first 
English war, and its influence on the foreign policy of the Dutch 

epublic. II. Shipping, industry, labour and capital as factors of 
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Dutch imperialism in the seventeenth century. III. The develop- 
ment of English commerce, mainly with the Netherlands, from 
Edward III to Cromwell.—IV. Mare liberum, mare clausum (in this 
chapter the controversies about the laws regulating search for contra- 
band are treated).—V. The struggle of the Dutch with the Portuguese, 
Spaniards and English for commercial supremacy in the Malay archi- 
pelago.—VI. The extension of the Dutch East India Company’s 
commercial supremacy to East and South Asia and “‘ the Western 
Quarters ” (Arabia and Persia).—VII. The struggle of the Dutch with 
the Portuguese for the possession of West Africa and Brazil.—VIII. 
Dutch and British colonisation in West India and North America. 
Mr. Elias has used almost exclusively printed material. There is, 
of course, a vast amount of it for this period, and he handles it with 
ease and freshness of spirit. Most of it, moreover, is in Dutch, which 
makes it inaccessible to most English historians. An English transla- 
tion of this book would prove extremely useful to all who are interested 
in the economic and political history of the first half of the seventeenth 
century. P. GEYL. 


Samuel Pepys and the Royal Navy. Lees Knowles lectures delivered 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, 1919. By J. R. Tanner, Litt.D. 
83 pp. 1920. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 6d. 


By all who value sound historical scholarship this little volume 
will be found a treasure. It would be hard to name a better example 
of how such work as Dr. Tanner set himself should be done. Concise 
but not dry, packed with well-selected matter, it conveys to the student 
in a thoroughly digestible form the result of years of work on a subject 
which the author has made his own. Nor could it well have fallen 
into hands more fit for the task than his. At the end of his last lecture 
he quotes Pepys “ that integrity and general (but unpractised) know- 
ledge are not alone sufficient to conduct and support a Navy. . . that 
not much more (neither) is to be depended on even from experience 
and integrity alone, unaccompanied by vigour of application, assiduity, 
affection, strictness of discipline and method.” Pepys claimed for 
himself “‘ a strenuous conjunction of all these.” Dr. Tanner makes 
no claim to such a conjunction, but we can find much, if not all of it 
for ourselves in this microcosm of his life’s labour of love. 

From end to end the book has that pleasant flavour. The element 
of “affection” breathes from every page, as he unlocks for us the 
treasure-house of the Pepysian Library at Magdalene. Rich as it is, 
it was for long difficult of access, but he has furnished us with the key. 
The specialist can now find his way with ease and certainty to the 
copious material it contains for the solution of his own particular 
problems, while the general student of the period will see how much 
of value he can draw from the same source, if indeed he is not satisfied, 
as he well may be, with Dr. Tanner’s rich condensation. 

For it must not be thought that the book is no more than an 
exhaustive study of a primarily technical aspect of naval history. It 
is much more. It provides us with an illuminating insight into the 
working of what we now call our Civil Service when it was still in the 
cradle. The daily work of a Government department of the Restora- 
tion passes before our eyes, and an historical revision which will 
probably impress itself on the reader of these pages is that the best 
and the worst periods of Cromwellian administration differed little from 
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the best and worst of Charles II. We may even go further. The 
abuses which Pepys fought with so much skill, patience and success, 
and of which the book has so much to tell, must not be seen out of 
relation to their past and future. They were rife in the time of 
Elizabeth, and did not disappear till the beginning of the last century. 

Beyond all this is the psychological interest. We are permitted to 
see the frivolous author of the Diary, with his easy morals and candid 
eye to his own ease and advancement, developed into the serious and 
devoted bureaucrat, unsparing in labour for his country, stern in 
discipline, fertile in resource, and of an integrity in the discharge 
of his office which was well up to the highest standard of his times. 
Indeed we are tempted, as we close these finished lectures, to call 
Pepys the first of our civil servants, in the same sense that Sir Dudley 
Carleton is held to be the first of our diplomatists. 

It remains to say that no one who has a task such as Dr. Tanner’s 
before him, no one who has a vast number of similar facts to reduce 
into a sound, lucid and embracing synthesis should fail to read his 
valuable little book and study his method. JULIAN §. CoRBETT. 


P. Hume Brown, 1849-1918. By Dr. Grtoraz Macponatp. 1920. 
The British Academy. ls. 


Surveys of Scottish History. By the late P. Hume Brown, F.B.A., 
LL.D. Introduction by Viscount Hatpanz, O.M. 1919. 
MacLehose. 7s. 6d. 


Thoughts on the Union between England and Scotland. By A. V. Dicey, 
K.C., and R. 8. Rarr, C.B.E. 1920. Macmillan. 16s. 


THREE appreciations of the late Professor Hume Brown by 
intimate friends commemorate one who may be called, without exag- 
geration, Scotland’s greatest modern Humanist. Professor Firth in 
the Scottish Historical Review for January, 1919, traced Hume Brown’s 
life as an historian and man of letters, and printed a list of his writings 
which revealed the richness of his contribution to historical scholarship. 
Viscount Haldane’s sympathetic introductions to the Surveys of Scottish 
History and to the posthumous Life of Goethe are the fruit of a memorable 
friendship; while all who knew Hume Brown will recognise how aptly 
Dr. George Macdonald, in this beautifully written memorial notice 
for the British Academy, characterises him as “‘ an ideal scholar, a 
companion of endless and indefinable charm.” 

The eleven papers published under the title of Surveys of Scottish 
History were originally read as public lectures at the opening of 
various University sessions. Though in them, as Dr. Macdonald notes, 
Hume Brown speaks with a freedom he too seldom allowed himself, 
they bear the mark of all his work, and show how faithfully he carried 
out the ideals set forth in his inaugural address here reprinted as 
“Methods of Writing History.” While not unmindful that “ there 
are twenty methods of writing history,” he emphasises the value of 
the “ comparative ” and the “ historic ”’ methods, especially in view 
of the national characteristic of exaggerated individualism. Of even 
greater intrinsic value is the lecture on ‘“ Literature and History,” 
where the light they throw on each other is illustrated by well- 
chosen examples. Further, the study of the contemporary literature 
of a period enables the historian “ to jump off his own shadow,” and 
the student to guard himself against the idiosyncrasies of individual 
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historians. These underlying principles give a real unity to this 
collection, whether the subject be “‘ The Régime of the Later Stewarts,”’ 
“The Scottish Nobility and their Part in the National History,” or 
“Four Representative Documents of Scottish History.” 

Thoughts on the Union between England and Scotland is the joint 
work of Mr. Dicey and Professor Rait, Hume Brown’s successor as 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. It is not a history of the Union, 
nor of the years 1603 to 1707, with which it is mainly concerned. In 
the successive works of Mackinnon, Mathieson, and Hume Brown that 
story is already fully told. The present “essay,” as the writers 
modestly term this substantial volume of some 400 pages, is a com- 
mentary on “ the nature and results of a great legal or political trans- 
action ’’; and they justify their labours by pointing out the ignorance, 
even of educated Englishmen, with regard to an achievement for which 
a parallel in history is hard to find. The very success of the Union 
has obscured from modern writers on the British Constitution the 
almost insuperable obstacles overcome by the Whig statesmen of 
1707. 

The method of exposition consists in stating a “ consideration ” 
or a “ thought ’’ and adding a comment, or in posing a question and 
supplying the answer. Part I will probably make the most novel 
appeal to English readers. After enumerating the essential differences 
between the Scottish and the English Parliaments, the authors compare 
in detail ‘‘ the Scottish Constitution of 1603 ” with that of 1690. The 
Scottish Parliament was primarily a feudal assembly, and, with the 
exception of the period from 1640 to 1660, such authority as it possessed 
was limited, until 1690, by the Lords of the Articles, a committee 
virtually of Crown nominees, in whose hands all legislative activity 
was concentrated. This eliminated all danger of conflict between two 
legislatures under one sovereign. But the Revolution of 1689 was a true 
revolution in Scotland. The Lords of the Articles were abolished, and 
the Scottish Parliament became a sovereign legislature. There were now 
two independent legislatures under one Crown. The Darien Scheme 
revealed the difficulty: to Anne’s Whig statesmen fell the task of 
solving it. Their labour, foresight, wisdom and skill in passing the 
Act forms the subject of Part, II; while Part III deals with the 
immediate and later effects of the Union. ‘‘ The supreme glory of the 
Act,” so the authors conclude, is “ that, while creating the political 
unity, it kept alive the nationalism both of England and of Scotland.” 

None of these topics is new. All have been dealt with more or 
less fully by writers on the Union or on the Scottish Parliament. 
What gives the volume its value, and renders it indispensable for 
the student, is the thoroughness with which every aspect of the 
problem is treated. H. W. MEIKLE. 


Louisbourg, from its Foundation to its Fall: 1713-1758. By J. S. 
McLennan. xi.+454 pp. Illustrations. 1918. Macmillan. 25s. 


THis volume contains a great deal of new material, but the author 
has not been successful in presenting it to advantage. One reason 
possibly is the method he has adopted of telling the story of 
Louisbourg chronologically chapter by chapter. Since its whole 
history formed but an incident in the life of Madame de La Perelle, 
one of the early settlers, the author would have set out his new material 
probably to more advantage had he devoted each chapter to one aspect 
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of the whole period of its history. He has done this in Chapter XV, 
where he makes an interesting comparison of the French and British 
navies of the time. As a result, this last chapter is one of the best 
in the book. 

Louisbourg, which only became the capital of Isle Royale in 1719, 
was a microcosm of French colonial administration. Everything had 
to be brought from the mother country, from building materials to 
food. Although New England flour was superior to the French, and 
could be delivered at Louisbourg cheaper than French flour could 
be bought at Rochefort, the supply had to come from France. Prices 
were consequently high, and the civil servants and officers with low 
salaries suffered in consequence. Their ordinary fare appears to have 
been cod, the only difference between summer and winter being that 
in summer the fish was fresh. Gambling was universal and duels 
frequent. 

Being entirely dependent upon the motherland for everything, 
events in France greatly influenced its welfare. “It is difficult to 
read the accounts of France, while the kingly sun of the great Louis 
was descending behind the clouds, all of which tell of hideous poverty, 
of a stagnant commerce, of an almost naked peasantry suffering from 
plague and pestilence, and not to wonder how a new establishment 
like Louisbourg carried on” (p. 39). Moreover, “‘the perusal of the 
documents leaves an impression that the administrators of the colony 
must have been corrupt and inefficient beyond all men then in similar 
positions; that its soldiers were ill-fed, its fortifications ineffective, 
its people drunken and the establishment more likely to perish from 
its own corruption than to require formidable armaments for its 
capture ”’ (p. 4). 

Yet Canso and Annapolis Royal were no better off, and the French 
colony proved a commercial success. Its annual trade reached three 
million livres, and was carried on entirely upon a specie basis (p. 228). 
“‘ Had the colony been left untrammelled to develop its commercial 
possibilities, it would have become.so prosperous and populous that 
its later history must have been entirely different ” (p. 77). Thanks 
in great part to the illicit trade with New England, “ which was so 
open that it could scarcely be called smuggling ” (p. 7), ‘‘ Louisbourg 
became a trading centre, as it were, a clearing-house, where France, 
Canada, New England and the West Indies mutually exchanged 
commodities ” (p. 223). Not only was it ‘‘a source of wealth to 
France,” but “it surpassed the colonies of England engaged in the 
same trade ”’ (p. 226). 

Curiously enough, the existence of the illicit trade with New England 
was admitted to the Minister by no less a person than Frangois Bigot, 
who in 1739 was sent out to Louisbourg as Commissaire-Ordonnateur. 
If it were not for this trade with New England, there would be no outlet 
for the rum and molasses from the West Indies, wrote Bigot. At 
Louisbourg, Bigot, we are told, “had no other object than the good 
of the service.” ‘‘ In the frank, intelligent letters of one who was a 
favourite with his associates, in whom, as years went on, the Minister 
placed increasing confidence and unsolicited gave him promotion ” 
(p. 103), it is difficult to recognise the notorious criminal of Quebec. 
According to Senator McLennan, “ it was the ease with which the 
excuse passed scrutiny in France that opened to Bigot the possibilities 
of enriching himself by improper means ” (p. 100 note). 

Of the capture of Louisbourg in 1745, Mr. McLennan gives an inter- 
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esting account. “To the fanatic the expedition was directed against 
Romanism; to the timorous, it was a preventive of invasion; to the 

y it was a chance for plunder, and to all an object for the self- 
sacrifice of every patriotic Briton ” (p. 134). To Warren the Americans 
appeared “ the greatest set of cowards and poltroons he ever knew.” 
Did you upbraid them? asked Lord Sandwich. “No,” answers 
Sir Peter, “‘ I told them they had behaved like heroes; for if I had acted 
otherwise, I should never have taken the town ”’ (p. 172). 

Mr. McLennan prints in full an admirable letter on events in 
Halifax before the departure of the expedition in 1758, and also recounts 
the second siege and capture, giving many new details. In the appen- 
dices he also prints long extracts from unpublished MSS. The illus- 
trations are excellent, as are also the maps. The beautiful coloured 
frontispiece gives grounds for the statement that “there seems to 
have been in all the British colonies no buildings so imposing as those 
which the French Government thought suitable for this little estab- 
lishment ” (p. 86). Judging from the view reproduced at p. 293, they 
must still have looked imposing in 1766. To-day they are a heap of 
ruins. H. P. Biaaar. 


A Short History of Russia. By A. R. Erurmenxo, Professor in the 
Higher Academy for Women at Petrograd, 1912. Translated by 
HERBERT Moore. vii-+ 158 pp. Maps and illustrations. 1920. 
S.P.C.K. 6s. 6d. 


Tuis translation of a good elementary manual would have gained 
considerably if it had been revised by some one having a complete 
command of the Russian language and some equipment in respect 
of Russian history. The author is known as a student of land problems 
in past and present. But her initials are “A. Y.,” not “A. R.” 
The translation has evidently not been authorised by her, and her 
work deserved a more careful rendering. The problem of copyright 
is altogether puzzling with regard to Soviet Russia and would require 
a special investigation. The translator’s notes, revised by Mr. W. F. 
Reddaway, are not useless, but, ought to have been marked by 
some sign in order to make a distinction from the author’s notes 
possible. 

The Appendix, “ bringing the History up to date in the spirit and 
style of the author” (vi, vii), covering the period from 1881-1917 
(pp. 146-53), was a difficult task for the translator. It contains a 
quite unintelligible statement with regard to the Poles, whose defence 
the translator undertakes, in a spirit of equity, in a note (p. 39), treating 
of Poland’s past; for under the heading “ The Great War” we read : 
“ Warsaw fell, and Poland was overrun by the enemy. A treaty was 
signed by the Poles (?%) at Brest, by which the Germans gained entire 
domination in Poland ” (p. 152). 

The maps and illustrations from photographs are meant to be 
improvements. Some of them indeed are; not, however, the map 
facing p. 38 and the illustration facing p. 90. The latter is not “ The 
Palace of Peter the Great, Petrograd,’”’ but represents the monastery 
Novodevichi, near Moscow. The spelling of Admiral Greig’s name, 
who defeated the Swedish fleet on July 17, 1788, ought to have been 
correct, as he was of British stock (p. 108, “‘ Grieg ”’); there was no 
difficulty of transliteration. A. MEYENDORFF. 
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Outlines of European History, 1789-1914. By G. B. Smirx. (New 
Edition, with Introductory chapters on the French Revolution 
and Napoleon.) Edward Arnold. 3s. 6d. 


Since Waterloo : A Short History of Europe and of the British Empire, 
1815-1919. By R. Jones, D.Sc. 1920. Constable. 9s. 6d. 


European History: Part II1, Modern Times. By Hurron Wessrter, 
Professor in the University of Nebraska. 1919. Harrap. 6s. 


Modern European History, 1789-1918. By C. D. Hazen, Professor 
of History in Columbia University. Bell. 7s. 6d. 


Fifty Years of Europe, 1870-1919. By C. D. Hazen. 1919. Bell. 
14s. 


The Twentieth Century. By H. F. B. Wuerter. Harrap. 3s. 


Study Manual for European History. By Members of the Department 
of History of the University of Chicago. The University of 
Chicago Press (Cambridge Univ. Press). 5s. 


To this new edition of his ‘‘ Outlines’’ Mr. Burrell Smith has added 
forty pages on the French Revolution and Napoleon. He thus covers 
the whole of the period from the beginning of the Revolution to the out- 
break of the war of 1914. Mr. Burrell Smith follows the impersonal 
method of the larger French text-books. He has been eminently 
successful. His short volume contains a great deal of information, 
but nowhere is it overloaded, superficial or dull. The writing is good ; 
the judgment is good; the maps are good. Supplemented by lectures 
and by a series of pictures, the book would be admirable for school 
use or for continuation or W.E.A. classes. Mr. Burrell Smith has 
probably noticed the slip on p. 55, where he describes the religion of 
the Rumanians as Roman Catholic. 

Dr. Jones’ book is intended for readers between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen years. It is the last book of a series which begins with “a 
picture-book of pre-civilisation history ’’ for children of seven to eight 
years, and an account of early civilisation for children of eight to nine 
years. It is at least doubtful whether Dr. Jones begins at the right 
end. Surely the Middle Ages, or classical and Norse mythology 
(treated unhistorically), are more likely to fire a child’s imagination. 
‘In any case, Dr. Jones seems to expect a great deal from boys or girls 
of fourteen to sixteen years. Boys of this age will learn dates; they 
will enjoy drawing maps and reading of battles; but will they—should 
they, in fact—care much for the growth of tolerance or the progress 
of humanity? Perhaps the reason why Dr. Jones does not seem quite 
to have hit the mark is that he is too much under the spell of the 
methods of the physical sciences. He classifies, gives cross-references, 
and diagrams of such intricacy that one almost expects him to solve 
the vexed question how many archangels can sit on the point of a needle. 
Dr. Jones has shown that he can write interestingly and vividly; that 
he can make a point clear; and that he has a great deal of knowledge. 
Will he not allow himself to “ tell sad stories of the deaths of kings,” 
without charts, without classification, without dates—except perhaps 
“ once upon a time ”’ 4 

Part III of Professor Webster’s ‘‘ History ’’ deals with the period from 
1603 to 1918. It is not easy to compress 300 years into 350 pages, 
and Professor Webster has not gone quite the right way about it. Thus 
he gives twenty pages to a description—on guide-book lines—of London 
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and Paris, and one sentence to the battle of Austerlitz. Professor 
Webster does not inquire very deeply into the causes of the events he 
describes; he does not, for example, connect the Eastern Question 
with the reluctance of Austria and Prussia to interfere in the interest 
of Louis XVI and his Queen. There are, occasionally, slight inaccuracies, 
e.g. “ Battle of Valmy,” while an English reader will be amused at 
the solemn cursing of alcohol. The book is profusely illustrated : 
some of the reproductions of portraits are good ; most—for example, the 
likeness of ‘‘ William E. Gladstone ”’—are poor. Unfortunately, little 
less than half the illustrations refer to men whose careers are subsequent 
to 1850; in a book of this kind one would prefer Robespierre, George 
III, Lincoln, and Turenne to William II, Paul Kruger, Herbert Hoover, 
and Hindenburg. The book is accompanied by a bibliography of 
considerable size, but of dubious value. Thus Creasy’s “ Fifteen 
Decisive Battles’? and Mr. Preserved Smith’s book on Luther are 
included, while von Ranke and Acton are not even mentioned. 

Professor Hazen’s Modern European History (his Fifty Years of 
Europe is a second edition, with a number of minor changes of the 
chapters relevant to the period from the first book) is a good summary 
of existing text-books. Professor Hazen has a clear and interesting 
style, though not without the distinctive marks of his Continent. 
His judgment does not always go below the surface. Thus he is a little 
too hard on the Congress of Berlin; he speaks of Abdul II as hated 
throughout all his provinces, whereas—like several of his predecessors 
—the Sultan, who was “ reactionary ” in Europe, was “ progressive ”’ 
and not entirely unpopular in Syria. On the whole, however, Professor 
Hazen’s book will give his readers a fair, accurate, and clear account 
of the events he describes. The maps are good. The illustrations are 
excellent—with certain glaring exceptions. Surely it was unnecessary 
to include the disgusting picture of the guillotine at work (p. 131), 
and the terrible pictures of the execution of Louis XVI and of Marie 
Antoinette; and is it not beneath the dignity of history to give a 
picture of the woman who took the part of the Goddess of Reason in 
the so-called festival which profaned Notre Dame? The references 
for further study are somewhat superficial : the student is only shown 
secondary authorities, many of which are of very little value. 

Mr. Wheeler’s summary of the twentieth century gives most of its 
pages to the recent war. Its first chapter is headed, ‘‘ Edward the 
Peacemaker,” its last, ‘‘ Winding up the World War.’ The author’s 
general standpoint can be seen from his opinion (on p. 185) that ‘“‘ Lord 
Northcliffe, the principal proprietor of the world’s leading newspaper 

. conceived it his duty to tell the public the truth . . . Northcliffe 
became the most unpopular man in Great Britain, but he saved the 
Empire.”’ 

The Chicago University Study Manual is intended to serve the 
double purpose of providing a “ list of readings ’’ for students of the 
University “‘ in their Freshman and Sophomore years,” and a “ guide 
for reading in European history for those outside of academic halls.’’ 
Two things at once strike the English reader of the Manual. In 
the first place, very little is left to the imagination or initiative of the 
student: in many cases not merely the relevant chapters, but the 
very pages of a book are pointed out to him. In the second place, 
there is not a single book in all the fifty pages which is to be read in a 
foreign language. This means that a student will never get down to 
bedrock in his subject, and that he will often be shut off from the best 
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secondary authorities. Thus, if one looks at the books suggested for 
the later Roman Empire, medieval France, and the French Revolution, 
one finds no mention of Boissier, La Fin du Paganisme, of Lavisse, 
Histoire de France, or of Sorel, L’Europe et la Reévolution francaise, 
With these extremely important limitations the bibliography is good. 
But would it not be better, instead of devoting a year to covering the 
ground from the later Roman Empire to “ What Wilson did at Paris,” 
to insist upon a solid linguistic grounding and a study of at least one 
medieval or early Renaissance author in the language in which he 
wrote ? E. L. Woopwarp. 


History of South Africa (1873-1884). By G. McC. Tuan, Litt.D., 
LL.D. 2 vols. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. each. 


Poems of South African History (1497-1910). Selected and edited by 
A. Petrie. Milford. 3s. 6d. 


The South African Agrarian Problem and its Historical Development. 
Lectures by Prof. W. M. Macminian. 104 pp. 2 maps. 1919. 
Central News Agency, Ltd., for the Council of Education, Wit- 
watersrand. 


SoutH Arrican events of the last quarter ofa century have moved 
rapidly, and the country has been brought into the limelight of the 
world’s affairs more than before. Its history has been slow but sure in 
the making. Anything which throws new light on it or adds to our 
knowledge is of value. The two volumes of the late Dr. Theal contain 
the history of twelve eventful years and form a portion of the series 
to which he devoted a great number of years. His History of South 
Africa is known to all students of South African history. 

Mr. Petrie’s book contains a collection of poems of South African 
history culled from widely different sources, South African and 
other, arranged in chronological order. They deal for the most part 
with events which happened during last century. The historical 
notes which prefix events of the early history and the briefer notes 
which have been given for the more recent events are useful for those 
who have only a passing knowledge of the stories told. Mr. Petrie 
has undertaken a very difficult task in making a representative 
selection of South African poems, and is to be congratulated on the 
success of his effort. It is a book which will be of more interest to 
the historian and student than to the poet, which appears to have 
been the original intention of the editor. As a comparatively young 
country South Africa has not many great poets to choose from. 
It is to be hoped that this collection will call the attention of poets 
of the present generation to the promise awaiting them in South 
Africa’s heroic history. 

Many problems of to-day in South Africa must be studied in the 
light of the past. It is interesting to find that certain aspects of its 
history are now being investigated. Its archives are rich in material 
and await the searcher to use them. Proféssor Macmillan has shown 
us, in his interesting series of lectures written and delivered in 1919, 
what can be done in this respect. He has opened up new ground and 
brought to light many points of value in economics, a study which 
he remarks is in South Africa hardly even in its infancy. The field 
he has delved into is very wide, and he rightly adds has been little 
worked. He has given us the benefit of some years of study and 
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research. Those who are working on similar lines or in new fields 
know too well the difficulties he has encountered. He has made a 
very close study of the Poor White Problem, which has risen to serious 
proportions in quite recent times. He has traced the early conditions, 
which made the typical Boer, and the historical origin of some out- 
standing characteristics of South African rural society. It is to be 
hoped that his investigations will be continued. The Archives of 
the Cape are more used to-day than they have ever been before, 
but require workers like Professor Macmillan to explore their many 
treasures. There still remains much to be told from these records, 
and it is encouraging to know that there is a small band of ardent 
workers who from time to time are giving the historical student the 
value of their labours. C. G. Borna. 


The National Government of the United States. By E. Kimpatt, Ph.D. 
Ginn. 17s. 6d. 


Dr. KIMBALL’s aim has been “ to show the historical origins and 
the development of American national political institutions, and to 
present an adequate picture of the actual workings of the Govern- 
ment’; and, in accomplishing this aim, he has been, so far as an 
English outsider can judge, singularly successful. A strong feature 
of the book is the frequent use of quotations from the opinions of the 
Supreme Court. The important fact is thus emphasised that in all 
phases of American national life “ the Government is a government 
of law.” 

After dealing with the constitutional background, the evolution 
and creation of the American Constitution and the development of 
parties and their organisations, Dr. Kimball deals clearly and adequately 
with the separate powers of the President and his administration, 
Congress and the Judiciary. Finance and the regulation of commerce 
receive separate treatment, the last three chapters being concerned 
with “‘ the Exercise of the Police Power by the Federal Government,”’ 
“Foreign Affairs,” and “the Government of Territories.” Very 
suggestive and interesting are Dr. Kimball’s comments on the subtle 
and difficult distinctions that have been drawn by the Supreme Court 
in dealing with the first of these subjects. Thus it was held that 
lottery tickets, being subjects of commerce, came under the regulation 
of the Federal authorities ; and that Congress, for the purpose of guard- 
ing the people of the United States, and to protect the commerce of all 
the states, might prohibit the carrying of lottery tickets from one state 
to another. According to Dr. Kimball: ‘‘ This decision is most far- 
reaching. It contains an assertion that Congress does possess a police 
power, through the means of inter-state commerce, over the people 
of the United States. . . . Not merely was the power of the national 
government extended, but it was extended into fields hitherto regarded 
as belonging peculiarly to the states—the field of private morality.” 

The chapter on “ Foreign Affairs ” contains an extremely clear and 
fair account of the Monroe doctrine and its developments. One 
gathers that the writer is, to some extent at least, in sympathy with 
the Wilson policy, but there is not a word in the text of which the 
most convinced Republican could complain. There is a small point, 
hardly worthy of mention, wherein Dr. Kimball’s usual accuracy seems 
at fault. The Alaska Boundary decision is spoken of as the result of 
arbitration. The distinction is a narrow one; but President Roose- 
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velt firmly refused to have the question settled by arbitration; and 
the Court of “eminent jurists,” American, Canadian, and British, 
belonged to a different category from an international Court of 
Arbitration. 

Exigencies of space forbid a fuller treatment of the many important 
subjects dealt with in this volume; it must be enough once more to 
call attention to its conspicuous merits—comprehensiveness, accuracy, 
clearness and unfailing impartiality. H. E. Eezrton. 


Peace Handbooks :1 Africa. Edited by Sir G. W. Protuzro. Vols. 
XV. (Nos. 89-95), British Possessions (1), 12s. 6d.; XVI. (Nos. 
96-9), British Possessions (2) and the Belgian Congo, 12s. 6d.; 
XVII. (Nos. 100-109), French Possessions ; X VIIT. (Nos. 110-14), 
German Possessions; XIX. (Nos. 115-21), Portuguese Possessions, 
12s. 6d.; XX. (Nos. 122-30), Spanish and Italian Possessions and 
Independent States, 15s. 1920. H.M. Stationery Office. 


CoMMENCING on the north-west and finishing on the north-east 
the list of the African countries included in this series of handbooks, 
issued by the Foreign Office, runs as follows : (No. 89, 2s.) The general 
question of the Partition of Africa among the European Powers; 
(No. 101, 2s.) French Morocco; (No. 122, 1s.) Spanish Morocco ; 
(No. 116, ls. 6d.) Azores and Madeira ; (No. 123, 1s.) Canary Islands ; 
(No. 124, 1s.) Spanish Sahara; (No. 117, 1s.) Cape Verde Islands ; 
(No. 100, 6d.) French West Africa ; (No. 106, 1s.) Mauretania ; (No. 
102, 1s. 6d.) Senegal ; (No. 103, 1s. 6d.) French Guinea ; (No. 115, 1s.) 
The Formation of the Portuguese Colonial Empire; (No. 118, 1s.) 
Portuguese Guinea ; (No. 130, ls. 6d.) Liberia; (No. 104, 1s.) The 
Ivory Coast ; (No. 107, 1s. 6d.) Upper Senegal and Niger ; (No. 105, 1s.) 
Dahomey ; (No. 90, 6d.) British West Africa: General; (No. 91, 1s.) 
Gambia ; (No. 92, ls. 6d.) Sierra Leone ; (No. 93, 1s. 6d.) Gold Coast ; 
(No. 114, ls. 6d.) Treatment of Natives in the German Colonies ; (No. 
110, ls. 6d.) Togoland ; (No. 94, 2s.) (British) Nigeria ; (No. 111, 2s.) 
Cameroon(s) ; (No. 119, 1s.) San (Sao) Thomé and Principe; (No. 
125, ls. 6d.) Spanish Guinea ; (No. 108, 2s.) French Equatorial Africa ; 
(No. 99, 38.) Belgian Congo; (No. 120, 2s. 6d.) Angola, including 
Cabinda; (No. 112, 2s. 6d.) South-west Africa; (No. 121, 2s. 6d.) 
Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa); (No. 95, 2s.) Nyasaland ; 
(No. 113, 2s. 6d.) Tanganyika (German East Africa); (No. 96, 2s. 6d.) 
Kenya, Uganda, and Zanzibar (British East Africa); (No. 98, 4s.) 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; (No. 128, 1s.) Italian Somaliland; (No. 
97, 1s.) British Somaliland and Sokotra ; (No. 109, 1s.) French Somali- 
land ; (No. 129, 28. 6d.) Abyssinia ; (No. 126, 1s.) Eritrea ; and (No. 
127, 1s. 6d.) Italian Libya. 

This would have been a complete survey of Africa at the present 
day, but for the omission of Algeria, Tunisia, Egypt, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, Bechuanaland and the Union of the South African 
States (Cape Colony, Transvaal, Orange State, Natal and Swaziland). 
Seeing that Liberia is recognised as an independent State, it is difficult 
to see sufficient reason for leaving Egypt out; or omitting a description 
of Algeria and Tunisia, since Morocco, Abyssinia, and Italian Libya 
(the Tripolitaine and Barka-Cyrenaica) are included. What the 

1 For this series see History, April 1921, pp. 57 and 59. A complete list may 


be obtained from the Stationery Office, Kingsway, W.C.2. The price of vols. 
xvii, xviii, bound, has not yet been announced. 
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reading public of the whole world wanted in order properly to form an 
opinion of the present state of Africa was to see the whole of it set forth 
with accuracy. For the most part, Sir George Prothero may be praised 
for the care he has exercised over his tone and editorship. There is 
little to show he is anything but an impartial editor, striving to set 
forth the whole truth for the world’s information and only disqualified 
by the lack of a personal acquaintance with his subject. The old- 
fashioned ‘“‘ Jingo” note is quite absent. Therefore it is annoying 
(up to the point of being inexcusable) that the whole of British South 
Africa, from Cape Town and Durban to the Congo frontier and Tangan- 
yika, should be missing ; and that, similarly, Algeria, Tunis, and Egypt 
should be exempted. The French would probably reply: “We 
include Algeria with France.’’ They may do so administratively, and 
foolishly (since they apply a different distribution of the franchise in 
Algeria). But Tunis is regarded by them—as Egypt is with us—as 
an administered country, and its conditions, like those of Egypt and 
South Africa, should be publishable to all the world, in a book which 
treats of Liberia, Abyssinia, and Zanzibar. Madagascar (a French 
annexed district), Mauritius, Réunion, and the Seychelles are also 
omitted. 

I have arranged the list above geographically as well as politically, 
from Morocco southward and eastward to South-west Africa. Then, 
beginning again at the large Portuguese territory styled Mogambique, 
we proceed northward to the British province of Nyasaland and what 
was “German East Africa.” This last has been foolishly re-named 
“Tanganyika,” though nearly two-thirds of the Tanganyika basin lie 
within the Belgian sphere. ‘“ Tanganyika” is really the former 
empire of Zanzibar under the Zanzibar Maskat Arabs. North of 
Zanzibar and “ Tanganyika” lie the Uganda protectorate and what 
was very rightly termed “ British East Africa.” This is now called by 
the Masai name of an East African snow-crowned volcano discovered 
by the missionary Krapf in 1855. Kenya, with the shortly afterwards 
revealed Kilimanjaro, the highest summit in all Africa, proved the great 
lure in the reopening of equatorial East Africa in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. It was rediscovered and thoroughly verified by 
Joseph Thomson in 1883. But Kenya is only one among several very 
noteworthy mountains in equatorial East Africa (Kilimanjaro is nearly 
two thousand feet higher), and has never had sufficient prominence in 
the history of Equatorial East Africa to give its name to a great state 
of about 200,000 square miles. Kilimanjaro was originally secured by 
treaty for the British sphere by the present writer in 1884, a year after 
Thomson’s transit, and a portion of this ground was specially ceded 
to the German Emperor in 1886 and 1890. This transfer might have 
been rectified after the recent war, and thus have brought related 
countries all within one sphere of government. 

The section dealing with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is very well 
done; so also are Abyssinia, Somaliland, and Eritrea; likewise Italian 
Libya. Why, when Italian Tripoli has been so well done, Egypt is 
left out—as well as Algeria and Tunisia and British South Africa—is 
an incomprehensible mystery, for which probably we have to blame the 
French authorities and the British Colonial and Foreign Offices. But 
these gaps go far to spoil a work which otherwise merits very con- 
siderable praise from specialists. The only other fault is a complete 
misunderstanding of the whole Bantu problem. In some sections 
the Bantu and other tribal names are afflicted with double plurals 
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which disguise the real essential root word—Wahimas in the Tanganyika 
section (where this fault is most glaring) instead of Bahima, Watusis 
in place of Wa-, or better Ba-tusi, Masais, Wangonis, Watutas, and 
many other instances will make well-qualified readers shudder over 
portions of the long, halting, yet palpitatingly interesting story uncon- 
sciously afforded by these forty well-printed, green-coated volumes, 
The Bantu and semi-Bantu problem affects African ethnology and 
many place-names and tribal designations from Lat. 13° N. to Cape 
Colony, from the Gambia river to the vicinity of Abyssinia. 
H. H. Jounston. 


The British Commonwealth of Nations: a Study of its Past and 
Future Development. By H. Duncan Hatt. Methuen. Pp, 
xviii +- 393. 10s. 6d. 

Dominion Home Rule in Practice. By A. Berrtepate Kerra. 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Duncan HAtt’s volume is primarily a political argument re- 
markable for its novelty and for the ability with which it is stated. 
He might almost have taken as his text Lord Milner’s declaration 
on July 9, 1919, quoted above on p. 84. Mr. Hall, who is a 
graduate of Oxford as well as of Sydney University and whose book 
was written for the Fabian Society, deals with the problem of the 
Empire from a point of view that is fresher and more detached 
than that of the usual writers on the subject; and he goes so far 
as to demand a declaration of independence for the Dominions— 
not that they may separate from the United Kingdom, but that 
they may thereby be enabled and encouraged to co-operate more 
completely with it. He has no faith in the practicability of the 
‘““Round Table” project of a commonwealth, governed, so far as 
mperial and international affairs are concerned, by a single executive 
responsible to a single parliament representing all parts of the empire; 
and his book is to a large extent a criticism of that scheme. 

Mr. Hall’s book is historical in so far as it traces, briefly down 
to 1887 and more fully from 1887 to 1920, the development of 
self-government in the Dominions, and the attempts which have 
been made to provide constitutional means for their self-determina- 
tion; and we know of no other which gives so clear and suc- 
cinct an account of the recent constitutional history of the Empire. 
Briefly put, Mr. Hall’s thesis is that the plan of confederation has 
broken down from lack of support. It was even excluded from the 
agenda of the first Colonial Conference which was advocated for the 
express purpose of bringing it to pass. The alternative plan of co- 
operation, on the other hand, has made continuous progress until it 
produced the Imperial War Conference and the Imperial War Cabinet. 
The obvious criticism is that this progress was largely due, first to 
the imminence and then to the actuality of war, and that peace has 
produced a serious relapse. None of the constitutional resolutions 
of 1917 have been kept; and it may be doubted whether the imperial 
consultation now beifig held will solve the crucial problem of the 
relations of the Dominions to foreign affairs. The crux of the matter 
is that those Dominions naturally claim a national status, whereas no 
status can be completely national without being international also. The 
League of Nations would provide a solution if its creators do not strangle 
it in its infancy. 
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Professor Berriedale Keith’s little volume is an admirable and 
most businesslike summary, in less than sixty pages, of the actual 
working of Dominion Home Rule. “ Home” Rule is, however, 
somewhat of a misnomer, for he deals also with foreign affairs, and 
points out that the League of Nations imposes upon the Dominions 
as members obligations towards the United Kingdom, from which 
as Colonies and Dominions they were free. A. F. PoLuarp. 


The History of European Philosophy. By WaurEerR T. Marvin. 1917. 
xiv + 439 pp. The Macmillan Co. $1.60. 


PuitosopHy started on its course by claiming all knowledge for 
its province, but has been reduced gradually to the bare leavings of 
the specialised branches of knowledge. Conventional books on 
philosophy, accordingly, usually present the rather sorry spectacle of 
a dance of bloodless categories—if a dance it may be called, and not a 
sombre funeral procession. Historians of philosophy are apt to remind 
one of the familiar experience of one’s boyhood, when it was so easy to 
pull a watch to pieces, but so difficult to put the pieces together again. 
The several aspects of the evolution of human thought and endeavour 
have been traced separately by historians of all kinds. But where 
can one get something like a concrete account of the whole story of 
man? Certainly not in histories of philosophy. Professor Marvin, 
however, holds, and rightly holds, that a great deal might be done, and 
ought to be done, in the way of correlating the history of philosophy 
with other aspects of human thought and endeavour, anthropological 
and political, social and economic, literary and artistic. For the 
philosophy of any period is the outcome, or, as Schopenhauer would 
have said, the keynote of the total civilisation of the time. In the 
volume before us Professor Marvin has attempted such a concrete 
history of philosophy. It does not pretend to be more than a bare 
sketch of the subject. It has some faults of proportion and of inequality 
of treatment. But it is a brave attempt and deserves grateful recog- 
nition. In order to get so much into so little space Professor Marvin 
had to exercise much self-denial and avoid detail. But there is no 
dearth of more detailed histories of philosophy to which his book may 
be cordially recommended as a‘companion and guide. The reader 
who uses it wisely will no longer feel that the path of philosophy is a 
mere side-path away from the haunts of men: he will find himself 
constantly in touch with the march of events on the great high-roads 
of history. A. Wotr. 





SHORT NOTICES, 


THERE is admittedly room for a short and inexpensive introduction 
to Ancient History, on a smaller scale than those of Hutton Webster 
or Breasted, and less replete with detail than that of Mattingly. The 
Ancient World, by Albert Malet (translated from the French by 
P. W. Smith, Hodder & Stoughton, 1920; pp. 312. 5s. net) cannot be 
conscientiously recommended as meeting this need, for it fails in at 
least four important particulars, namely, the quality of the original, 
the accuracy of the translation, the adequacy of the illustrations, and 
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the correctness of the typography. The original work, which com. 
mendably attempts to describe the culture as well as the history of 
antiquity, is too often out of date and inaccurate. Thus the account 
of the earliest civilisation of Greece marks little or no advance on the 
speculations of the eighties of last century, and still gives exaggerated 
prominence to the contribution of Phoenicia ; the conspicuous omission 
of Crete, which is inadequately atoned for by the translator’s slender 
“ notes on Cretan civilisation ” (p. 94), is a serious blemish. The period 
404-362 is dismissed in a few incoherent sentences, and the condensed 
account of the Roman Army and Provinces under the early Empire is 
unsatisfactory and often incorrect. Among a wearisome succession 
of inaccuracies in points of detail, we may note Solon’s conquest of 
Aegina (p. 113), the distinguished circle of the Periclean age enlarged by 
the names of Xenophon, and of Praxiteles (as the successor of ‘‘ Miron ’”’) 
(p. 154); the defeat of the Parthians first by Crassus and then by 
Antonius (p. 288), the death of Augustus at the age of sixty-six (p. 280). 
Chaeronaea is dated 339, the second congress of Corinth 333, the death 
of M. Aurelius 178. The translator’s narrative is readable enough, 
but it is hard to avoid imputing to it an inadequate acquaintance alike 
with French and Latin, as witness “ impositions”’ (= impéts?) on 


p. 148; ailes apparently regarded as a Latin word in describing the 
Roman house (p. 234), Lex maiestas, and a choice between donatum 
and donativium ; in general both the transliteration and the use of 
italics are merely bewildering. We note Dionysius (the God, passim), 


Panatheniac, Calabra, Abruzzia, prefectus (passim), and in one memor- 
able sentence Olympus (for Olympia), Polynotus, Miron and Erec- 
theum occur close together (p. 154). In the chapter on Roman religion 
we may note “the libation and the premices,” harnspices, Pontifexes, 
Fecials, Salienes, and in that on the Roman army manipules, turmes, 
legates, manteletes and sentinelles (i.e. frontier forts) along with a few 
correctly spelled Latin words also italicised. Among the illustrations 
we welcome especially the Assyrian reliefs and some Greek vases, but 
many others might well have been omitted. The maps are inadequate, 
and seldom easily legible, but for concentrated inaccuracies the plan 
of the Acropolis (p. 149) would be hard to parallel. Propylae (extending 
to the Beulé gate), House of Athena and Erectheus (note that on p. 150 
the Caryatid porch is described as a “ pulpit ’’) and Hegatomedon are 
fitly paralleled by total omission of the theatre and precinct of 
Dionysus, for which an impressive stretch of the Pelasgian wall at the 
S.E. angle and the “‘ Odeon ” of Herodes try to compensate (the latter 
apparently identified with the Odeion of Pericles). At a modest 
estimate there are 100 inexcusable misprints in proper names and Latin 
terms. The book, in fact, represents so much misplaced energy that 
we are almost grateful to it for having no index. A. M. W. 


Mr. Witi1aM Stuart Messer considers that modern writers have 
exaggerated the strength of discipline in the Roman army; and in 
Mutiny in the Roman Army: The Republic (reprinted for private 
circulation from Classical Philology, vol.-xv. No. 2, April 1920, pp. 
158-175), he has collected instances of mutiny and insubordination 
amongst Roman soldiers during the Republican period. The exag- 
gerated views of modern scholars can be traced back to the treatise 
of Lipsius, De Militia Romana Libri Quinque, Vesaliae, 1675, which was 
itself inspired by the history of Polybius, who is ‘‘ one of the earliest 
sources of the myth.” Mr. Messer’s conclusion is that the chronicles 
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of the Republic give many instances of technical mutiny and of other 
actions bordering closely on mutiny, and that desertion was common 
at all periods. N. H. B. 


Ir all the “‘ Helps for Students ”’ are as excellent as Hints on T'rans- 
lation from Latin into English and Hints on the Study of Latin, by 
Professor Alexander Souter (S.P.C.K., 6d. each), they should be of 
real service. In the first are a number of clear and excellent hints 
as to the methods to be followed by translators. Professor Souter 
gives point to his advice by attaching a little anthology of translations 
from the Latin by various scholars. Our only complaint is that the 
introduction is too short and might have been enlarged with a view 
to giving more detailed assistance to less advanced students. The 
second handbook gives admirable guidance as to the books which 
will be found most useful to students of Latin authors subsequent to 
A.D. 123, and further provides an excellent bibliographical summary 
of the best editions, commentaries, translations, etc., of late Latin 
authors. It should be of great value to students of the period. Similar 
guide-books to the literature of the late Republic and the Early Empire 
would be a great boon, though it is possible that they lie outside the 
scope of this most interesting series. H. E. B. 


In How the Gospel Spread through Europe (S.P.C.K., 5s., also Study 
Circle Outlines, 4d.), Dr. C. H. Robinson treats a wide subject clearly 
and compactly. The book is a handbook of early Christian missions, 
useful for popular reference. The necessary condensation, and the 
predominance sometimes of names and dates, make it difficult to read 
straight through, but it is well proportioned and upon the most 
important subjects quotations are given at some length from con- 
temporary authorities. Otto of Pomerania has evidently special 
interest for Dr. Robinson, and those who have here been introduced 
to the Bishop of Bombay, as well as others, will welcome his Life of 
Otto, Apostle of Pomerania, 1060-1139 (S.P.C.K., 8s.), in which he gives 
a translation—the first to be made—of the second and third books of 
the Life by Ebo (d. 1168). To the text the editor has added, in 
brackets, fresh material from the Life by the monk Herbordus (d. 1168) ; 
and in a short but scholarly introduction he explains various views of 
the relations between these and other sources. The work was worth 
doing and, as would be expected, is well done. C. B. F. 


THE Manchester University Press is issuing a new edition of The 
Poetical Works of Sir William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, a little- 
known dramatist, whose intrinsic interest is infinitesimal, although 
he is not without importance to historians of the English Drama. 
Volume I. (28s.), edited by Mr. L. E. Kastner and Mr. H. B. Charlton, 
is preceded by an introduction of some 180 pages, tracing the influence 
of the tragedies of Seneca and the great Greek dramatists on the 
development of Renaissance tragedy in Italy, France and England, 
which will be found full of interest. The opening section on the plays 
of Seneca is superficial and vitiated by a lack of acquaintance with 
the peculiar developments both of rhetoric and the drama under the 
Empire. There is no reason to suppose that Seneca’s plays were 
written for the stage, and there is considerable internal evidence for 
supposing that they were not. The reference to the “‘ queer sort of 
declamatory presentation accompanied by dumb gesticulators which 
a misinterpreted gloss on Terence seemed to sanction as the customary 
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manner of performance with the ancients,” will amaze students of the 
classics. The allusion is presumably to the Saltica fabula, which took 
the place of legitimate drama under the Empire. But for over a 
century previous to this development tragedy had been acted at Rome 
on the same lines as at Athens. Few again will be found to agree 
with the statement that Seneca disposed his material “ with the skill 
of one trained to the living melodrama of Nero’s Rome,” or that the 
rhetoric of his plays was “ consummate,” or that Euripides was the 
most ‘“‘Senecan”’ of the Greek dramatists! The weakness of the 
opening pages does not, however, impair the value of the treatment 
of the main theme, the influence of Seneca on the writers of the 
Renaissance. i. . 2. 


Westminster, by the Rev. H. F. Westlake, in the Story of the 
English Towns series (S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.), is primarily topographical in 
its interest. The historical associations of the city are illustrated by 
a wealth of incident, often drawn from the author’s extensive acquaint- 
ance with documentary sources, and a number of excellent prints and 
plans add to the attractiveness of the book. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the subject is approached so largely from the standpoint 
of the local antiquarian, for otherwise the book might have been 
invaluable to all students of English history, whether or not they were 
also lovers of old London. Perhaps this defect is most evident in the 
treatment of Westminster Palace. Maitland has given us a sense of 
what that extraordinary concentration of law at Westminster, with 
its dependent Inns of Court, has meant for English, and, one might 
add, for world history. Some hint of this would have been illuminat- 
ing, and would have prompted Mr. Westlake to point out that 
Chancery, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, as also 
several of ‘the prerogative courts of Tudor and Stuart times, were 
housed in the Palace. The story of Westminster Palace is in a sense 
an epitome of our constitutional history, and the gradual expansion 
of the governmental machine within its walls from very: primitive 
origins in the hall of the royal residence, is a reflection of the victory 
slowly won for the principle of centralisation at the expense of feudal 
diffusion. Strangely enough it was at the consummation of that 
victory under Henry VIII that the Palace was abandoned to officialdom, 
and it is probably no illusion to regard that event as significant, 
although a fire in the residential section of the buildings was its 
proximate cause. In a second edition of this book we would plead for 
a plan of the old Palace, which would be invaluable to teachers of 
constitutional history. There are several in the Crace collection at 
the British Museum (Maps and Plans, portfolio XI), ranging from 
1685 to 1834, the date of the disastrous fire. Finally, attention needs 
to be called to the error on p. 55 of dating the localisation of common 
pleas 1225 instead of 1215, and to the inaccurate phraseology of the 
reference itself; also to a misleading statement on the next page 
regarding the “ occasional”’ use of Westminster Hall as a criminal 
court. , J. E.N. 


SrupEnts of history interested in subjects more important than 
English Liturgical Colours (S.P.C.K., 258.), may be tempted to grudge 
the labour and expense involved in producing this sumptuous volume 
by the late Sir W. St. John Hope and Mr. Cuthbert Atchley. Many, 
however, will not only enjoy turning over its pages, full of quaint 
antiquarian lore, but will be aided in their own work on ecclesiastical 
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and economic history by the valuable index and glossary and the 
bibliography of some 200 inventories, mostly printed. The earliest 
is dated 1178, the latest 1566; about half belong to the years 1536— 
53, the period of the seizures of Church property by Henry VIII and 
Edward VI. Those sent in from twenty-two counties in 1552-3 are 
noted as printed; another, in the first volume issued by the Oxford- 
shire Record Society (1919), may now be added. The bibliography 
does not, however, pretend to be complete, being merely an indica- 
tion of the sources used. Investigators working in London may be 
reminded that various other inventories sent in by particular City 
churches (besides the two mentioned) in 1552, and particularly 
interesting as showing how the citizens anticipated the seizures by 
selling their plate, are printed in parochial histories, e.g. those of 
St. Ethelburga and of St. Mary Woolnoth; and that many earlier 
ones (e.g. St. Stephen Walbrook, 1440) are easily accessible in the 
collection of manuscript parish records at the Guildhall Library. 
There is also a remarkably full list of goods belonging to St. James 
Garlickhithe in 1449 among the muniments of the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster. E. J. D. 


Dr. Hyper E. Roxtrns’ Old English Ballads (Cambridge University 
Press, 1920, 18s. 6d.) would naturally be described as a contribution 
to literature rather than to history, if it were possible to call these 
ballads literature. They are for the most part sincere expressions 
of religious feeling or prejudice cast in a metrical form, but no one 
could call them poetry, save perhaps one or two like Jerusalem, my 
Happy Home, which come from medieval Latin and have found an 
appropriate place with appropriate modifications in modern hymnals. 
Their historical importance is also open to doubt, and it is not a mere 
philistine criticism to remark that the value of historical research 
is sometimes in inverse ratio to the labour it involves. If, for in- 
stance, a sixteenth-century ballad can be found only in a single MS. 
and has never before been printed, its discovery testifies to the re- 
search of the editor but not to the value of what he has found. For 
the unique MS. may merely express the thought of an isolated indi- 
vidual who failed to find a printer or even a copyist, and thus can 
have had no influence upon his own or any other age. The MS. 
may, nevertheless, have a value as literature, if it is literature. If 
it is not literature—and many popular ballads are not—it may also 
have a value as historical evidence of popular feeling; but then it 
must be shown to have been popular. Dr. Rollins’ just claim on 
his title-page that his ballads are ‘‘ chiefly from manuscripts” indicates 
a pitfall: the facts that a manuscript is unique and has never been 
printed may prove not only its rarity but also its historical worth- 
lessness. The more valuable of Dr. Rollins’ ballads are those, like 
The Marigold (i. e. Queen Mary), which were printed when they were 
written and have been reprinted since. But all have been edited with 
scrupulous care and scholarship, though the ballad which Dr. Rollins 
Says (p. ix) that he has “never seen reprinted or alluded to” is 
reprinted in Mrs. Rose Troup’s Western Rebellion of 1549 (1913, 
pp. 336-7), and in Mr. W. J. Blake’s “‘ Rebellion of Cornwall and Devon” 
(Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, No. LVI). A. F. P. 


Tue history of the English in Italy, for which the late Monsignor 
Croke had collected materials, has yet to be written, but no incon- 
siderable portion of it has been made in the English College, the oldest 
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English institution in Rome, for it is the lineal descendant of the 
Schola Anglorum, founded by Ina, King of the West Saxons, in 727, 
and of the English Hospice for pilgrims, established on the site of the 
present College in 1362. No one is better qualified to describe its 
varied career than Cardinal Gasquet, who lives in Rome and has 
carefully studied its history on the spot, and his History of the Venerable 
English College, Rome (Longmans, 15s.) is of interest to others than 
Roman Catholics; Mr. Lloyd George, for instance, somewhat sur- 
prised the Cardinal by his knowledge of the fact that its first Rector 
was a Welshman. One famous Rector is omitted from these pages 
—Simeon, or Simons, who presided over the College in 1647, wrote 
two Latin tragedies, entitled Zeno and Leo Armenus (of which the 
former was imitated in Greek by a Cretan poet), and indirectly in- 
fluenced English history by converting the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II. Since Cardinal Gasquet wrote, the summer residence of 
the College is no longer at Monte Porzio, of which he gives an illustra- 
tion, but at the ancient Franciscan monastery of Palazzola, till 1908 
the property of the Portuguese Crown, which stands above the lovely 
lake of Albano and contains in one of its two gardens the tomb of 
the Consul Cn. Cornelius Scipio Hispalus, mentioned by Livy. 
W. M. 


Nottingham, by E. L. Guttrorp (S.P.C.K., 117 pp., 4s.) is, as 
the preface announces, a short and elementary history of the city; 
and the expectations aroused by the statement that “it is the result 
of researches carried out over a number of years into the documents 
both in the possession of the Corporation and elsewhere” are hardly 
fulfilled. The best sections are those dealing with the Civil War 
and the Forty-five, which are illustrated by quotations from Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s Memoirs and other contemporary material, a method 
which might with advantage have been extended to other parts of 
the book. Had the digressions into general history, derived appar- 
ently from text-books such as that of Mr. C. Ransome (p. 19), been 
omitted, room might have been found for a more adequate treatment 
of the years since 1745, which are almost entirely neglected, though 
they are “fuller of incident and progress than any that have gone 
before ” (p. 63). Mr. A. F. Leach has shown in Vol. IT. of the Victoria 
County History of Nottingham that the grammar school is at least 
two hundred years older than Dame Agnes Mellers’ refoundation 
and endowment of it, and reference to the English Historical 
Review and the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, would have 
proved respectively that Parliamentary writs prior to 1295 exist 
(p. 27), and that the sentence on the Prior of Lenton was carried 
out (p. 38). LD t 


TuHE title of Miss Eleanor Trotter’s book, Seventeenth-Century Life in 
the Country Parish (Cambridge University Press, 10s.), might well 
lead the student to suppose that she was treating her subject generally, 
and without reference to any particular locality; this, however, is 
not the case, and as a very great deal of her material is drawn from 
the local records of the N. Riding of Yorkshire, her description is 
really applicable rather to that area alone than to the rest of England. 
So long as this qualification is borne in mind, Miss Trotter’s book can 
be recommended to students of local institutions, for she discusses, 
with considerable knowledge, not only the activities of local officials, 
but also the social and economic conditions prevalent in the north 
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during the seventeenth century. It is when she ventures on general- 
jsations that her work is most open to criticism; there seems to be 
at times an insufficient acquaintance with what was happening in the 
rest of England during this period. For example, she appears to be 
rather surprised that as late as 1625 men and women still sat apart in 
church (p. 50); yet at St. Alphege, Cripplegate Within, in 1620 a certain 
Mr. Loveday was reported as sitting in the same pew with his wife, 
which was “ held to be highly indecent.’”’ This was no mere Puritan 
prudery, for so good a High Churchman as Bishop Wren, in his Articles 
of Visitation for 1662, inquired, ‘ Are all the Pewes and Seates so 
ordered as that men and women do not sit promiscuously together ? ” 4 
Even as late as 1853 J. Raine, in his edition for the Surtees Society 
of ‘“ Richmond Wills and Inventories,” says that such a separation of 
the sexes continued in the north of England till recently (p. 232). 
Quite as much to be deplored is Miss Trotter’s omission of such 
small aids as a reader has a right to expect: a list of abbreviations 
used in the footnotes—it is not immediately obvious what N.R.Q.S.R. 
or §.8.P. stand for—and an index which includes subjects as well as 
place-names. E. R. A. 


In no section of modern history is the mass of materials available 
for research more abundant than in that of British India, but the very 
mass has hitherto been enough to daunt the searcher. W. Foster’s 
Guide to the India Office Records, 1600-1858 (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 2s.), 
deal with some 48,000 volumes. The very fact that for 250 years 
it was a trading company that was at work, exploring, exploiting, 
developing and ruling in India, involved the amassing of a unique 
series of records, the ledgers of a first-rate business house. Instruc- 
tions from London were often sent out in triplicate by different ships ; 
every factory or little ‘“ aurang”’ even up-country abroad kept its 
detailed account of purchase and sale, of correspondence with factory 
or presidency ; its lists of clerks and officers, even of passing inter- 
lopers or the foreign neighbours with whom it had to do. Page after 
page of these ledgers may be turned to-day, with their fine copper- 
plate entries still, as a rule, distinct, though brown with age; and as 
they are scanned the reader may happen on a scrap of silk thread 
or the signature of a clerk like Clive, whom history was about to 
immortalise. The prices of the new silk crop, the rents of the districts, 
the details of floods or treaties—all are there; but it is no easy matter 
for the uninitiated to lay his hand on the page, volume or even series 
which he wants. 

Mr. Foster comes in this handbook to his guidance, handles 
thousands of volumes, classifying and commenting on them, and so 
blazes a trail into the remotest nook of the jungle. To those who have 
striven with those intricacies, the book will come as an immense boon; 
and armed with it many more students may be expected to take up 
tasks the most fascinating which can fall to the lot of the researcher. 
An interesting short history of the records is given in the introduc- 
tion; the material is there discussed under such headings as Home 
Administration, East India Co. and Board of Control; Indian Adminis- 
trations; Countries, etc., outside India; Shipping, and Personnel, 
while the invaluable index ranges from China to Blackwell Docks, 
and deals with subjects as piquantly various as Ealing Lunatic Asylum 
and Golconda Diamond Mines. M. E. M. J 


1 A. Heales, History and Law of Church Seats or Pews, pp. 137-8. 
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Biack’s History Pictures of the Royal Navy is an attractive port- 
folio of seventy-four illustrations with accompanying letterpress. The 
subjects chosen may be classified under three heads: portraits, genre 
pictures, and ships. The portraits (thirteen in number) include four 
crowned heads, and omit such men as Hawkins, Grenville, Rooke, 
Howe, Hood, Duncan, Collingwood and St. Vincent. The subject 
pictures are as satisfactory as such things can be; and the modern 
compositions hold their own very easily beside West’s ridiculous 
representation of La Hogue, or the theatrical tableau which Westall 
depicted to show how Nelson lost his arm at Teneriffe. The likenesses 
of ships could have been made the most valuable part of the collection. 
Unhappily they are for the most part untrustworthy. To take one 
example. The First Dreadnought (No. 20) is given as a typical vessel 
of 1588. But the presence of a spritsail-topsail and other features 
prove it to be a ship of considerably later date. It would be unsafe 
to give too dogmatic an opinion concerning this print. In all prob- 
ability it is an early drawing of Wenceslas Hollar, copied from Hondius’ 
“Navire Royal,” the San Louise. It might stand, therefore, for a 
“shipmoney ” vessel, but not for an Elizabethan. G. C. 


THERE could be no happier idea than to canvass the great Lord 
Nelson’s opinion concerning everything under the sun. But to 
prepare a schedule of all the topics on which to question him, and then 
to read all the seven volumes of Nicolas’s Letters and Dispatches and 
extract their sublimated essence, would provide an industrious man 
with work for a lifetime. In The Nelson Touch (John Murray, 3s. 6d.) 
Mr. Walter Jerrold has not essayed so tremendous a task. He has 
brought together in this slim little volume of one hundred pages a 
certain number of “ brief, pointed, and character-revealing things,” 
which show that the title he has selected for his anthology may bear 
a wider application than the great seaman himself attached to it. 
Unhappily the absence of an index, or even of short titles to the 
extracts chosen, makes the book of little practical utility. G. C. 


The Making of Europe, by W. H. Barker and W. Rees (A. & C. 
Black, 6s.) is professedly a ‘‘ geographical treatment of historical 
development.”’ But, curiously enough, in the bulk of the book from 
p. 94 onwards, i.e. from the Revolution, the treatment is mostly 
historical. Some of the maps are excellent, but there are many 
mistakes and omissions in the facts. Alexander and his successors 
are not even mentioned; Rome and Constantinople are said to be 
connected by a main highway passing by Placenza (sic), as if Brun- 
disium and the Via Egnatia never existed; the Lombard League is 
coupled with the Hansa as purely commercial; “a feudal monarch 
was autocratic’; the battle of Custozza was fought after the Russians 
had crushed Hungary; French railways are “ all owned by the State ”’; 
and so on. One hardly knows if there is a demand for such work. 
History teachers probably teach geographical reasons without requiring 
such aid, and can supply many geographical facts which these authors 
do not give. J. E. M. 


Is An Introduction to the History of American Liplomacy (S.P.C.K., 
ls.) Dr. C. Russell Fish has made a useful addition to the well-known 
series of Helps for Students of History. The aim of the book has 
necessitated a rigorous system of selection; but such selection seems 
t have been made with no little judgment and skill. H. E. E. 
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By bringing together a number of experts in various branches of 
art and science, and by making them lecture on the progress made 
in their subjects during the last two or three generations, Mr. F. 8. 
Marvin has provided (Recent Developments in European Thought, 
Milford, 12s. 6d.) a volume of great interest. Perhaps the most 
outstanding contribution to the book is Professor Taylor’s chapter 
on philosophy; though Professor Doncaster’s account of the develop- 
ment of biology during the last sixty years is, again, a model of 
clearness and frankness. Dr. Ernest Walker has achieved admir- 
ably the difficult task of writing about music without being vague 
or gushing. The chapter on economic developments is perhaps the 
least satisfactory. It is a collection of lucid detail, without any real 
attempt at interpretation. The writer of the essay on recent tendencies 
in European poetry unfortunately quotes Claudel and Péguy in English, 
and is committed to the dangerous assertion that Mr. Shaw was 
“ the most original figure in the European drama of the early (twentieth) 
century ’’—a time when Synge and Rostand were writing. 

The historian will naturally find great interest in Mr. Gooch’s 
account of recent historical research. Mr. Gooch follows the lines which 
he has laid down so truly in his book (one wishes, perhaps, for this reason 
that he had quoted books of reference in addition to his own). While 
he is singularly lucid in his treatment of England and Germany, he 
seems persistently to underrate the value of French scholarship. It is, 
for example, unfair to the editor of the Liber Pontificalis only to refer 
to his Church History, and to call this history “ a readable summary 
of the scholarship of the last century ’’; neither is the proportion 
correct which gives a page to the Master of Balliol and Mr. Coulton, 
but does not even mention M. Elie Berger or M. Luchaire. In any case 
Mr. Coulton’s complaint that “‘ the Middle Ages are the one domain in 
history into which, in England, at any rate, the scientific spirit has 
not yet penetrated,” is hardly worth quoting—except as a contribution 
to the gaiety of nations. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Marvin will continue this series. He asks 
for suggestions for future subjects. Why not take “ bureaucracy ”’? 

E. L. W. 


In looking over the numbers of the Historical Outlook (Philadelphia, 
McKinley Publishing Co., $2 annually) for the past year, one is struck 
by the large share taken in its composition by teachers of history in 
schools. One gives an account of a “ pageant of history,” with the 
appropriate source-books for costumes, etc.; another describes a 
“socialised recitation’’; another discusses the best ‘“‘ methods of 
checking collateral reading,” and so on. There seems to be a wider- 
spread and bolder spirit of experiment in American schools than in 
ours. Of the more general and philosophical articles mention should 
be made of Professor Finney’s statement of the “ Sociologists’ stand- 
point.” The American Sociological Society in 1918 appointed a 
committee to consider and advise on the relations between sociology 
and history teaching in schools. (Can we imagine that happening in 
this country?) ‘‘The Psychological v. the Chronological Order of 
the Teaching of History,” by Arthur Gates of Columbia University, 
and “ The Past and Future of History,” by Professor H. E. Barnes, 
are perhaps the weightiest and most suggestive articles in the series. 

F.S, M. 
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